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CIECLE OF LIGHT, 



DHAWALEGERI. 



CHAPTER L 



"The Beginning.'' 

It matters not to those who read whether I head 
my sketch with Dhawalegeri or Gaur-Sanker. The 
latter, which means source of light, has been 
changed by modern geographers into Mount 
Everest They are both lofty mountains in the 

B 
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2 CIRCLE OF LIGHT, 

same region of the world, and either of them are 
good foundations for farther superstructures. 

My title means several things — Dhawnl is a 
temple, Dewalle is a festival, Devi is a Divinity, 
Walla [is a fellow, Gheira is a circle, Ghur is a 
hill, fort, or house ; many other interpretations 
might be given to it. Those who please may call 
it the Circle of Light ; or it may be called God's 
Hill. I do not use it thinking that I am entitled 
to do so, either by the depth or height of my 
subject, but simply because I require a measure 
of comparison to refer to. On no other pretence 
could I aspire to write of one of the highest 
mountains in the world — one of the first evidences 
that the chaotic masses of waters were gathering 
into one place, and that dry land was appearing ; . 
one of the first that stood up triumphant over the 
muddy waters, and testified to the fact of firm- 
ness And solidity. Proudly Dhawalegeri raised 
its head, as a proof that earth was growing dis- 
tinct from water, assuming its place in creation, 
and offering its drying and consolidating masses 
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as one of the first strong bulwarks against the 
troubled waves. On the top of this mount shone 
one of the first sunbeams that sent its glance of 
warmth and love upon earth. Here some of the 
first-born atoms of existence were ushered into 
this world ; here first fell the sweetness of the 
morning dew; from hence was absorbed the 
early moisture from the grateful earth ; here first 
sprung up the children of her loving bosom — the 
grass, the herb, and the tree— and here their seeds 
grew again upon the virgin soil around them; 
all along the new-found shores the water vegeta- 
tions discovered quiet nooks to grow in, the little 
liveB of the deep found a place to cling to, and 
ere long the great fishes sported on its sandy 
banks. Here midst the tangled bush the first 
birds chirruped out their joyous songs; in its 
sheltered vales, on its sunny slopes, the happy 
cattle pastured in freedom; amidst the rocky 
clefts and fissures the unmolested reptiles glided 
at their leisure, and the beasts of prey found food 
in plenty round its teeming brow. 

b 2 
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CIRCLE OF LIGHT, 



Did man first inhale the breath of Heaven 
amidst the rugged lands that form the outworks 
to this mighty bulwark of the earth? Was 
his only commandment here broken, and his 
first knowledge of good and evil gained in this 
early Paradise ? Was it from hence that he was 
driven out by the chastening hand of his Creator 
from the burning gardens he had vainly thought 
his own ? Did his thoughts turn to a knowledge 
of his God as the golden sunbeams glittered on 
the high up summit of the mount, long before 
they shone more feebly on his degraded home, or 
did he wander up and down upon earth, careless 
of all, save his life, for to-day and to-morrow ? 

I will leave, to those who please, the answers 
to these questions. For myself, I am contented 
to believe that all was created, and that ever 
since that creation all upon this earth and in the 
Heavens above it, has been guided by one firm 
hand, and watched over by an eye that has for 
ever foreseen the results of God's labours. 

Let us go back to those dark days when this 
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globe was void, when thick dark waters rolled 
continually j and their liquid currents ran smoothly 
over the vacant womb of time. Nothing to be 
looked on by that ever watchful eye, but a dark 
watery waste, a revolving sphere, chaotic, occupy- 
ing a space in the regions beneath His sway. 

This was the Earth, when the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. The glorious 
results of this visit are before us in the beautiful 
world vs e live in, and we exercise the dominion 
over it which was given to us by the Creator ; 
over the fish of the sea, the fowl of the air, over 
the cattle, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the Earth. To exercise that 
dominion aright we were endowed with reason, a 
sublime gift, which used properly, would place 
man on a near equality with his Maker, and fit 
him to conduct the duties of his stewardship in a 
manner, only inferior to the God that entrusted 
them to him. Many men have applied this gift 
to the correct understanding of the order of 
creation, so that, by knowing the origin of things 
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6 CIRCLE OF LIGHT, 

in detail, they might be mare fitted to take a 
just and comprehensive Tiew of the whole ; for 
as no one is capable of managing a machine of 
human manufacture, unless he is acquainted with 
its mechanism, how could one hope to exercise 
his dominion over God's creations rightly, unless 
he endeavoured to comprehend the intricacies of 
their wondrous systems ? 

Under the influence of such thoughts, I have 
been tempted to look back upon nature, such as 
has been submitted to my view for half a century, 
and to consider, with my own, the ideas which 
others have given to the world. In these there 
is much that I cannot consent to ; in nature there 
is much that I cannot comprehend, and possibly, 
much that my vanity leads me to think 1 do, 
while I do not understand it In attempting to 
describe what I think I see, 1 may use the 
thoughts or expressions of others without know- 
ing it, and therefore without acknowledgment; 
I can only say that nature is open to all, and I 
will not knowingly neglect my duty to my 
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neighbour ; but as the general ideaa are my own, 
such acknowledgment will be chiefly in reference 
to those interpretations of creation which I find 
myself unable to consent to. 

Under these feelings, I enter upon the 
wondrous subject of creation, not with any idea 
that I can in any way, fully or satisfactorily, 
explain that event, but with the purpose of giv- 
ing an ordinary sketch of the process as I under- 
stand it, a sketch which contains 1 trust no 
principle of evil in it, but which is in accordance 
with the enigmatical language of our Bible, the 
words of which, appearing plain and simple, 
contain matter which man cannot comprehend. 
I will refer to the first verse of Genesis to ex- 
plain my meaning : " In the beginning. " 
When was it? "God created." So then God 
was before the beginning. If we ask for how 
long ? we reply at once there was no beginning 
for God. The beginning then does not refer to 
Him, but only to earth and heaven, such portion 
of heaven only as has connexion with earth. 
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8 CIRCLE OF LIGHT. 

There is no reason why the heavens, the ever- 
lasting bine, with the little twinkling stars, and 
distant worlds, should not have had a beginning ; 
if there was a beginning to this earth, there was 
one to them ; no one can tell which was first, or 
which last. I dreamed once that man lived in 
each celestial orb ; not supreme as he is here, 
but submitting in each to such other organism of 
our creation as in its turn became paramount. 
It was a metempsychosian dream, the interpre- 
tation of which was to do to all animals as I 
should wish them to do to me. 

Heaven and earth were then created, and that 
was the beginning for them ; but the Creator had 
no beginning, His rule was over all uncreated from 
an endless, an incomprehensible period, beyond 
time, space, and thought. He is here now, and 
will be for ever, and ever ; creating, ruling, and 
guiding the everlasting circle, revolving in one 
grand scheme of eternal rale, in which every atom 
of creation, as each figure in my frontispiece, 
treads upon the heels of its predecessor, without 
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confusion and without being perceived ; such is 
life, so it has been, and so it will be for ever and 
even 

With this introduction, I launch at once 
upon the deep, where it will gradually appear 
that there are two words, which frequently used 
in the Bible history of the early world, I do not 
use in their literal meaning. 

One word is " Day, 79 which is now generally 
allowed to mean a period of unknown time. 

The other word is " Earth" which appears to 
be used as signifying the whole, or only a known 
portion of it 



b5 
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CHAPTER II. 



" And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters." 

The notes to my Bible tell me, that previously 
to the visit thus announced, there was no wind, 
but that the Holy Ghost, in His Almighty in- 
fluence, "moved, or sat brooding upon the 
mingled mass." 

Without stopping to argue on the wind, or to 
puzzle myself with thinking how the Earth 
revolved without it, or whether it revolved at all; 
I will at once say, that I cannot accept this inter- 
pretation of the event recorded — an event en- 
trusted to Moses in enigmatical words, which em- 
braced a great deal more than at first hearing they 
seem to do. 
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The spirit of God seems only to have become 
known to this world in stirring times, for though 
He is here always, yet it is on these occasions 
only, that His presence is nnavoidably felt and 
acknowledged; snch as the dismissal from 
Paradise ; when the smoke from Abel's sacrifice 
arose to Heaven; when the flood destroyed all 
life npon earth ; when the Tower of Babel fell ; 
when the Israelites walked through the Bed Sea. 
There was no brooding in our acceptation of the 
word on these occasions, and I believe there was no 
brooding when His spirit moved npon the face 
of the waters. Calms may rest upon the deep, 
the wave may become still, and the water may 
become decomposed, and rotten from very quiet- 
ness, but this was not the state of things in 
the Creation; all was energy and activity; there 
was a great work to be done, and the waters 
had to do it 

"Moved" is a better, and a more expressive 
word to signify the visit, which was handed 
down in holy lore, as the great event of this 
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world; a visit of sublimity and love, which 
moved the dark dull seas to adoration, as they 
in their vastness obeyed His will. 

Out came the breath from His mouth, up 
sprang the wave awake from its torpor, the 
thick spray darkly glistened on the heavy foam, 
as it sprung up in the incipient birth of light ; 
onwards flowed the heaving currents, thick with 
matter. All around the sphere, current met 
current, and eddies vast were formed, and mighty 
whirls appeared « of the endless and measureless 
world of the deep" They came and they con- 
tinued, whirling and eddying till their local labour 
was completed, till the currents no longer con- 
tended, till there was no more cavity to fill up. 
They had gathered thetpassing matter from the 
tides, the waves, and the ocean currents; every 
thing borne upon the surging billow had been 
gathered by their careful hands, and the never- 
weary waves flowed on with their burdens, till 
some new places were found that wanted them. 

Slowly and grandly flowed the unobstructed 
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tides on their circling journey, as they felt the in- 
fluence of £08 presence, and as they continually 
heaved along, they bore upon their silent streams 
the refuse they gathered from the sandy deep ; 
strongly flowed along the more eager currents 
anxious to fulfil His wish, and the never- resting 
billow rose in its ripple, or broke in its fury, as it 
met with the breath of His tnouth. 

How had this breath been working since it first 
moved upon the waters? It had stirred up 
the liquid, it had gathered on its active wings 
water and matter ; did this matter help to make 
the hazy darkness turn to light ? did the silicious 
foam, that it swept from off the deep, help to form 
that canopy, through which the coming events 
were cast before them, till light became dis- 
tinguishable from darkness, and the worlds re- 
joiced in the discovery of a new found gem, as a 
Discoverer might rejoice in a new found land? 

That wide sea upon which the Lord had moved, 
with its restless waves, its perpetual tides, with 
the everlasting currents of water and of air, had 
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been, since the visit began, the nursery of Orea 
tion, with a never ceasing action through un- 
counted time; in perseverance, and in harmony, 
they had laboured hard, they had collected on their 
never- weary shoulders the materials from chaos ; 
with wondrous art and care they gathered the 
atoms together, and separated tiiose that did not, 
from those that did adhere; for long ages the 
currents flowed along thus laden, for long ages the 
tides quietly bore their burdens ; and associated 
with these, as inseparable companions, the eddies 
and the whirls performed their portion of the 
duty, and with their wondrous combinations 
formed in time the bulwarks of the Earth, our 
great, our wondrous mountains. 

Tet ere they rose from out their rocking cradle, 
from out that nursery from which so much was 
coming, a pathway had to be cleared for them, 
and to be lighted up ; the event was worthy of a 
grand illumination, but God's ways were not as 
our ways ; there was something to come, which 
might be lost in the all pervading darkness ; the 
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breath of His month had already laboured hard 
to collect the materials for the next endowment ; 
other matters were awakening, besides the water, 
and matter had been gathered in the vapoury 
moisture, which was ready to work a change upon 
its nature — ready to act obedient to His word. 
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OHAPTEBHI. 



" And God said, let there be light, and there was light.' 1 

With the harmony which could only follow in- 
finite skill and God-like arrangements, another 
result follows on the heels of the movement des- 
cribed in the last chapter. The breath of His 
mouth was performing other functions* Dark- 
ness and His presence were incompatible. There 
was a lighting up in his very breath ; and while 
it hurried on the buildings below the surface, it 
drove away the haze from above, and gathered 
up the vapours from the deep for His special 
service. 

Even as the waters heaped the heavy and the 
light particles of materials down below, even so 
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the winds gathered matter to form the wondrous 
canopy above. In this canopy the vapoury matter 
hung thickly, permitting only a gentle light to 
fall upon the coming birth below. There was no 
hurry, no confusion. The vapours could not be 
extricated from chaos all at once, neither could 
they have been used in greater abundance than 
they were. The demand was only equal to the 
supply. The deepest, the most careful con- 
sideration ruled the whole* 

The waters began to sparkle and laugh at 
the work they were performing, and the merry 
winds blew round and round obedient to His 
word. 

Higher and higher arose the canopy of matter, 
till there was a division between the light and 
the darkness. Our globe revolved as it does to- 
day, the light was called day, and the darkness 
night 

Let us for a moment look back upon what had 
been, upon the blank from which this globe was 
rising. Imagination can scarcely grasp a world 
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in darkness, so dark that the human eye, if it 
had been there, could have dwelt on no object; so 
dark that no object could hare been depicted on 
the retina of an eye ; when there were no forms, 
no shadows, no reflection, refraction, or diffrac- 
tion ; when chlorine and hydrogen gases had not 
combined, but hovered separate and distinct in 
the darkness around, or when the water had not 
decomposed sufficiently to liberate its hydrogen, 
and when the chlorine gases were still abosorbed 
in the all-prevailing deep; when there was no 
vapour for vegetation to flourish in, and no herb 
to consume the vapours ; when chlorine gas and 
oxide of carbon had not united beneath the genial 
light, and when, in consequence, there was no 
colour— all dark, dismal, and chaotic. 

This chlorine appears to play an important 
part; even now it is used for decolouring by 
the bleachers. By itself it is harmless, but when 
mixed with water, it destroys entirely all colour 
of vegetable or animal matter; but even in this 
agency, it is dependent upon the hydrogen which 
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may decompose from the water, whilst its oxygen 
performs the bleaching dnty. 

My paper is merely a sketch, but the proper- 
ties of these gases seem to be so completely in- 
terwoven with light and darkness, with colour 
and no colour, with the gradual expansion of 
light and reduction of darkness, that I attach the 
greatest importance to the subject, but leave it 
to those of deeper thought to follow up the intri- 
cacies of the questions which arise from it, and to 
determine how far the light of heaven is depend- 
ent upon the gases or the vapours of the earth, 
and I ask them to think whether the very dust 
which is blown up from the earth's surface is not 
connected with the heat and cold we experience, 
with the display of meteors which we witness, 
and, with the sunbeams which shine upon our 
earth. In the last two years (1867, 1866) there 
have been great meteoric displays, and this 
season of 1868 has been an extraordinarily warm 
one. Here, in the dust and Vapours of the earth, is 
the clue for close reasoners and acute astro- 
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nomers to follow up the wondrous principles of 
light and heat 

The division of the waters was then com- 
pleted, oar glorious canopy grew lighter and 
lighter, gradually lifting from the waters, a self- 
sustaining floating matter, liable to winds, and 
changes, cold in one place, warm in another, 
shifting here, and calmly resting there, till all 
was growing light and lustrous. And God said, 
"Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters." So He 
"bound up the waters in His thick clouds; and the 
cloud is not rent under them." 

Thus, step by step,, this world was working on; 
He moved upon the waters, and ruled all with 
the breath of His mouth. All around this globe 
the action was even, and uniform, there was 
nothing unshapely in the firmament, there was 
nothing unequal upon earth, all was adjusted 
beneath the curbed deep, with an ever even 
measurement; while above, the canopy of air, 
thin, transparent, yielding, and powerful, flowing 
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in equal streams all round the rising earth, 
gathering the cold from the Poles, and warming 
them from its bosom, raising the waves in its 
haste, or smoothing them in its calmness, was 
gradually getting luminous, and preparing the 
Heaven for the great event which was to follow 
this, the second day of creation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" And God raid, let the waters under the Heaven be gathered 
together onto one place, and let the dry land appear." 



No sooner was the Heaven formed than a farther 
step was found to follow on ; the waters above 
were collected into their respective places, 
and those below were constrained to imprison- 
ment; their impetuous force had flowed around 
the globe ; their duty was so far done, that they 
themselves, while rolling on in their joyous liberty, 
had fabricated the prison walls, which were to 
confine the unwilling prisoner, a prisoner that 
ever since its capture, millions of years since, has 
never omitted to use every opportunity of escape, 
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but the orders of the Creator have been obeyed, 
— " Hitherto skalt thou come, but no further" 

Up rose the dry land, and the waters were 
gathered together, so sea and earth came forth 
distinct and separate to witness the grandeur of 
their Maker. 

Let ns cast a look at the present configuration 
of the earth, and the present action of the sea, 
with carefhl eyes and anxious heart to discover, 
what traces are left of the creation of the second 
day, of which " God saw that it was good" 

Far away in central Asia are the now snow- 
capped summits of the mountains, which first 
grew out from the sea, here peeped out those 
massive mounds, which first saw the light of day 
and offered their hearts, as a bulwark against the 
beating wave. Here the waves first met with 
opposition, and flung their angry foam on high, to 
fall not again on the bosom it had left,, but to 
Garry in its foamy spray atoms to aid the growth 
of its prison walls. There was no refuse then to 
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wash away, the hardning rock had but just 
emerged from its birth-place, blue and bare, 
manufactured in darkness, with no vegetable, no 
animal life, no organic matter to aid its con- 
sistency, or to give it a covering, but all pressed 
together by a long and never intermitting weight 
of water ; it arose even as those rocks arise, which 
can be seen on the north and west of Ireland, or 
just emerging from the water in the Adriatic sea, 
bare rocks upon which the surging wave still 
breaks and rushes over. 

Up rises Dhawalegeri, my circle of light, 
which is apparently of an unknown height. I 
have three measurements before me, 20,462, 
26,862, and 28,072 feet high. It matters little 
which is correct, or if none of them are ; I will 
call it a mountain of five miles high. 

In its vicinity are other mountains of similar 
or of greater height, and in starting from these 
regions of Central Asia, there are various moun- 
tain ranges, such as the Altai, the Arak, the 
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Mustag, the Himalayas, and the Hindoo Koosh. 
I take this region, then, as the first which arose 
from the water in this hemisphere. 

There is a confused mass of mountains, similar 
to the confusion whioh we see amongst the clouds 
when the wind is on the change, when varied 
heights produce their distinct and separate masses 
of moisture, when one strata is thin and filmy, 
one is blown about into whirling tails, another 
into white straight lines, and the lowest evinces 
the agitation of the atmosphere, by running out 
into jutting capes and white-capped promontories ; 
there are whirls in the air to produce this appear- 
ance, and there were whirls in the water to pro- 
duce these mounds. Let us endeavour to con- 
sider what produced these whirls. 

The winds of the present day prevail from the 
south west for one season, from the north east 
for another in these regions ; now supposing that 
these were the normal conditions, that these 
currents have been alternately blowing for ever, 
that these winds affected the currents of the then 

o 
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waters, as fhey do of the present, we have their 
meetings in the region of the mountains now 
rising. These meetings of currents were not 
like the little meetings of present days ; there was 
a wide uninterrupted space for the breath to blow 
over, and a wide expanse of water for the 
currents to flow over. Here was a meeting place, 
and here that meeting produced the natural 
results in eddies, and in whirls. 

" Let the dry land appear/' implies that there 
was land, but that it was all watery, all mixed up 
in apparent confusion in the chaos of waters ; the 
eddies and the whirls seizing these mixtures of 
all matters in solution, gathered them into 
places, where the currents permitted them, on 
their confines, and within the circle of their 
embraces. Any one who likes to study the 
effects of whirls or eddies, can see the same 
operation performing at the present time in any 
moving water. Steadily, and zealously the waters 
worked, stirring up the material from the dark 
depths with one effort, and collecting them with 
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another ; through all time, before it was distin- 
guished by light, through day and night, even till 
the Heaven was made, and then its first works 
were required at its hands. 

Blue, hard, and strong the dry land appeared, 
offering its breast to oppose the waters, and to 
prove that it " was good." Let us watch the results 
of this new formed opposition ; the currents of 
water were turned aside, the streams from the 
south west could no longer pass the monstrous 
barrier they had heaped up, and the current from 
the north east could no longer n*eet them on the 
first disputed grounds ; but their dispute was pot 
over, the south west current came up from the west 
over the present Persia, from the north east over 
the present Pegu, and meeting its adversary on 
other terms, and with divided strength, built up 
the continued range of the Himalaya Mountains 
on one side, and finished the great Hindoo Eoosh 
on the other. The winds still blowing from their 
normal points, blew over these obstacles, and 
aided the water currents in forming the founda- 

o 2 
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tions of the Stanovoi Mountains ending in 
Bherings Straits. (I may as well say here, that 
I do not insist upon winds and currents acting 
together ; it has been clearly explained by authors 
that they do not.) Strong currents coming down 
here from the north, built up the Mountains of 
Khamscatcka; a troubled and uncertain sea 
raised the China Hills, and continued its work 
through Pegu, Siam, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
What is now called the great Desert of Gobi, 
was at the time I allude to under water, which 
was forming the Highlands of Siberia, the 
steppes of Tartary, and of Khirgitz ; the north 
east currents turning westerly along these obstruc- 
tions, built up the Ural, and formed the rough 
region of Orenboorg. Currents of water still ran 
up over the present Persia, and meeting those 
which flowed through the gaps from the 
north east, over Siberia, Tartary, and Gobi, 
formed the region of the present Beloochistan, to 
match the disturbed country of Burmah in the 
east. As if there was some relationship, or 
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correlation (as the Duke of Argyle expresses it), 
in the growth of lands, the south west currents 
now laid the foundation of the Syadra Mountains 
in Hindostan, as it laid those in the Malay 
Peninsula, running in the same direction, and of 
the same character. 

While all this was doing, these currents were 
at work in the north west of Asia, with the great 
Caucasian range, and meeting streams, which 
ran over the site of the present Mediterranean, 
built up the foundations of the Syrian hills, and 
of Palestine, while the south west streams barred 
out of their former course, met them on other 
grounds, forming by their collision the Moun- 
tains of Arabia, and the high lands of Abyssinia. 

The labour of creation was going on all over 
our sphere, and again the correlation of growth 
may be noticed. Asia had a centre, Europe had 
a similar one eta a smaller scale in Switzerland, 
the Alps may correspond with the Mountains of 
Nepal, the Bhohemian hills with the Stanovoi, the 
Hartz Mountains with the Altai, the hills of 
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Norway with the Ural, the Pyrenees with the 
Palestine, the Jura with Beloochistan, and the 
Appenines with the Syadra range of India. In 
both regions the centre evinces similar grand 
functions of wind and water, similar forces 
operating on the watery deposits, and heaping 
them up in mounds and banks, by the working 
of their eddies, and their whirls. 

Continuing the formation of the skeleton of the 
earth, I will now cross Bherings straits. I have 
shewn how foundations were laid on th e 
Asiatic side, by interrupted currents and shifting 
eddies ; here, on the American side, other forces 
were at work, a steady current flowed from west 
to east for long continued ages, building up the 
foundations of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Andes over ISO degrees of latitude. There was a 
disturbing cause in about 20 degrees north, but 
the line was resumed again on th # e equator, and 
carried on till it reached the present rugged 
regions of Cape Horn. 

This regular current formed the back bone of 
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America ; its other mountains in Canada and the 
South were formed by the flow of waters coming 
in from the eastward, and the north, meeting 
stray currents which ran through the gaps of the 
great range. 

Returning to the African regions, I find that 
the Algierian mountains were formed by currents 
from the north, while large seas flowed over the 
present desert of Sahara, to the south of which 
these seas, and others running counter from the 
south, fabricated the mountains stretching from 
Sierra Leone on the west coast, to Cape Guard- 
afui on the east, including the Mountains of the 
Moon. In the south of this great continent I 
find another example of correlation, as the 
south west currents of wind blew over the 
obstructions in Nepal, and met the north east 
currents of water in the Khamscatcka region ; so 
the currents of north east wind blowing over 
Nepal, and the Indian ocean, built up the founda- 
tions of Madagascar, and the South African 
mountains. 
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Over these outlines, then, were laid the founda- 
tions of our present continents, and in scattered 
spots in the ocean the skeleton of oar dry land 
was beginning to shew itself; vast materials were 
heaped together by the never resting wave ; with 
nice judgment and beautiful discrimination it 
separated, and parcelled out its burdens; with 
wondrous art it compressed them together, and 
by long and patient labour it obeyed the order, 
" Let the dry land appear I" 
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CHAPTER V. 



" And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit." 



No sooner had the dry land appeared than it had 
a duty to perform ; nothing could rest quiet under 
the moving cause. The Earth was called on to 
be a mother, and God saw that the tree, the 
herb, and the grass were good — much depended 
on these arrangements, and the Creator examin- 
ing his work found it beautiful, useful, and very 
good. 

Every rock that grew above the wave was 
clothed, and from that time forth each point as it 
grew upwards contributed its mite to the making 
of the land. Tear by year, season by season, 

05 
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through a long succession of ages, the grass 
withered away and grew again, the herb shed its 
seed, and that sprung up again, the tree gave its 
fruit, and shed its leaf, which grew again in the 
coming year. 

There was the dead leaf, the refhse of the herb, 
the dried up grass from every plot, from steep 
rock, and from sheltered rock to be washed away ; 
the spray of the sea, the moisture which had not 
left the earth, and the never resting wind carried 
off surface refuse as they could; and all this, 
gradually drifting downwards, settled in spots 
ready to receive it, or was carried on the bosom 
of the wave to places where it was wanted ; all 
nature combined in the great work, and it pro- 
gressed, the third evening was come, and all was 
good. 

Now the grass, and the herb, and the tree were 
each in their turn doing something more than 
simply growing year after year, and leaving their 
refuse on the ground ; there was another duty they 
had to perform — they had to draw in the vapour 
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from the air, to sack yp the moisture from 
the ground; each acted to the best of its capa- 
city, and aided the wind in its vast operations ; 
between them both the air was cleared, and the 
Heavenly luminaries appeared to the smiling 
earth ; the loving sun, the fickle moon, and the 
twinkling star, that had for so long a time given 
their feeble light through the haze, which en-* 
veloped the earth, now showed themselves in 
their lustre, and their warmth, and brought on 
the most wonderful results. 

The waters brought forth life; the creature 
that only shewed its existence by a movement ; 
the lowest grade of organic existence was, we may 
suppose, the first; then came the fowls to fly 
through the brightening firmament ; then whales, 
with all kinds of fishes, and strange creatures 
after their kind, and all the varied race of water 
life. They all pleased their Creator ; He found 
that they were good, — there was colour, and 
beauty, infinite variety of appearance, and occu- 
pation—so he blessed them, saying, " Be fruitful 
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and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl mul- 
tiply in the earth." 

Then were busy days with the waters, upon 
which He moved, upon which He lavished His 
affection, and produced such wondrous, such 
charming forms ; there was much for them to do ; 
they continued their original duty, His breath 
continued to blow, matter increased for both to 
work upon, silently the dry land grew, there was 
space upon it, and that space was clothed with 
herbage ; there were the coloured flowers upon it 
now, as there were coloured fishes in the sea, and 
the time had come for the rich herbage to do an- 
other duty. 

Then was the mandate issued, " Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature," cattle, and creep* 
ing thing, and beast. The earth was occupied, 
the beast lived upon the creeping thing, and on 
the cattle, creeping things consumed other creep- 
ing things, or crawling insects, or destroyed by 
strength or more subtle means the beasts, and 
the cattle, — the latter pastured upon the herb, 
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and the grass, or browsed upon the foliage of the 
trees* 

It was all good ! There was no error in Crea- 
tion, everything was adapted to its place, every 
place was occupied. God held the dominion over 
all; He controlled every creature he had made, 
He controlled the sea, the earth, and the air; the 
breath of His mouth breathed in love over all the 
wide creation ; it was very beautiful ; there was 
vale and hill and water, woods of lofty trees, and 
foliage fair, herbage rich, and flowers lovely, the 
wild exuberance of a godlike birth. God looked 
upon its wildness, and its beauty, and created 
man, to take His own place upon the earth, to 
act as His vicegerent. 

Male and female created He them, to be fruit- 
ful, to replenish the earth, and subdue it, to have 
dominion over the Jish, and the foml y and every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

Then he gave them for food the herb and the 
tree ; and to the fowl, and the beasts he gave 
every green herb for food. For six long ages of 
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our calculation, for six ihort days of His eternal 
time, had the Creator moved and laboured with 
his breath upon the waters ; He had built up this 
globe, this earth, this sea, this Heaven, from 
whence His sun, and moon, and stars, have shone 
from that time to this, and over all that they 
shine upon has God given to man the dominion. 
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CHAPTER VL 



' Krst follow nature, and yonr judgment frame 
By her first standard, which is still the same." 



Theke was a wide and a growing region before 
man; a goodly garden was prepared for him, 
with that Godlike wisdom and forethought which 
cotild only come from the great Creator. The 
earth, which had risen from the waves, offered its 
fruits and herbs for man's use. Upon what did 
they grow? — 

" What hand hath strewed these riches o'er 
The giddy rock, the wilder moor P 
What makes each varied plant to grow P 
From whence do all these colours flow P 
Look all around, you cannot see 
A useless herb, a fruitless tree." 
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My question opens up a wide field— a field for 
inquiry which man has perpetually endeavoured 
to fathom. The most acute reasonings, the 
deepest research, and the most unwearied ener- 
gies have been devoted to the subject Yet there 
is room for discovery* 

My sketch does not contemplate an argument 
on the primitive strata, but I will here say that 
my poor ideas refuse to comprehend a sentence 
which I find in a little book called " Our World; 
its Bocks and Fossils :" 

" Men of science tell us with confidence that the 
first really solid ground was granite, a hard fire 
baked substance ; one that God had prepared in 
the interior furnace of the globe for the especial 
pavement of the water covered world;, and having 
so prepared the granite, its stony masses, miles in 
thickness, were driven to the surface of the globe, 
and under the waters piled over its hot surface in 
mountain heaps. v 

I also find it difficult to comprehend that 
basalt is of igneous origin. 
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Basalt and granite are, however, the first dry 
lands upon which the grass, the herb and the tree 
grew, or upon which the light of Heaven first 
gleamed. 

I will make bat little distinction between them. 
Granite and basalt contain similar mixtures. 
Basalt is a hard, colourless, dark rock, such as 
would be formed from the water, ere light gave 
her colours to the world. It is of a fine grain, 
and occurs in horizontal, vertical, or columnar 
forms. Sometimes solitary rocks shoot out of 
wide plains, or the columnar masses rise from 
the sea. 

It has puzzled geologists to account for vertical 
and horizontal basalt in the same formation. 
The shape of the columns in the Giant's Cause- 
way has also been a subject of much inquiry. 

Now if a heavy porous weight is placed upon 
a soft matter, that matter will escape from below 
the weight through the first orifice that opens. 
Suppose, then, a mass of liquid tnud, the wash- 
ings of troubled seas, collected in a basin of rock 
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at the bottom of the sea, and over this liquid 
mud a covering of a firmer matter is collected. 
As this covering sinks by its own weight, and by 
the pressure of the water over it, the liquid 
mud forces its way up through the covering, 
which sinks down in proportion to the quantity 
of mud that has risen*. The nature of this rise 
was in globules; but as many of them rose 
together, each globule retained its situation ; but 
being pressed by its neighbour, each assumed the 
shape of an hexagonal prism. Each globule 
then attained the height above the substance 
that covered.it which the pressure demanded, or 
the quantity of mud allowed. The perpendicular 
rise being unobstructed, some globules became 
taller than others, and some had unequal sides. 

Year after year, or season after season — the 
length of which I will not pretend to fix — the 
pressure was renewed, and the supply of mud 
-came up again — the original holes through 
which the mucf escaped, being the weakest part 
of the covering, the globules of each succeeding 
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season were forced up through them. The 
hectagon of the former year had now become a 
firm mass, so that the fresh mud did not adhere 
to it, but pushed it up^ and proved by a concavity 
on its upper surface, that the first globule of mud 
had become a hard mass, while its lower ex* 
tremity still retained its convex form. 

I could not better illustrate this principle of 
nature than by reversing a coarse sieve, and 
placing it over a mass of prepared material, it 
would be found that on pressure, the mass of 
matter would rise through the orifices, and would 
assume the shapes which the contiguity of the 
next globule allowed. We see the principle 
in the mud which crops up from our water pave- 
ments, in the water that bubbles up through the 
rock, in the petroleum oil which rises through the 
strata above it We apply it to our gasometers 
and our pumps. The lava principle is quite 
different — it is spasmodic, and much more violent, 
and it appears to me an absurdity to suppose that 
the effects of volcanic eruptions could be restrained 
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to equal measurement, or to such a measurement 
as we find at the Giant's Causeway for several 
consecutive occasions. 

As there are several separate, though similar, 
structures of basalt in this region, and some of 
them high up in the limestone rocks, I conclude 
that lime was the material which, constantly grow- 
ing in weight, pressed down on the slime pits 
below and drove its matter up into the shapes 
and forms so curious, but so expressive of this 
natural arrangement. 

There are vertical columns of basalt rising 
from horizontal stratified rocks, of the same 
nature. These vertical columns owe their posi- 
tion to a process similar to that just described; 
the superincumbent weight forced up the liquid 
mud below, through a mass of congealing harden- 
ing matter of considerable thickness. This liquid 
mud did not come up in small globules, but in jets 
or spouts of considerable size, varying in different 
localities, and attaining the height we find them. 
These formations owe their elongated shape to a 
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more sudden and a deeper sinking of a thicker 
cover than the smaller laminated square or 
many sided ones.* 

The flat, tabular, stratified Basaltic rocks of 
wondrous size, of great height, and extending 
over many hundred miles, are nothing more than 
the ordinary fine deposits of mud laden waters. 
The varied thickness of these deposits shew that 
the materials held in solution varied in different 
seasons, the supply was always unequal, and this 
inequality is traceable in the thickness or thin- 
ness of the stratas.f 

Granite is a coarser substance than basalt, but 
of similar formation, formed from broken rocks, 
by an ever moving water ; one locality produces 
granite, another basalt The grinding powers of 
some waters are stronger than those of others, 
the coarse grain is left by one, the fine grain by 

* This principle is exemplified by driving lead into a gun barrel ; 
it comes ont an elongated ping. 

f We have been told that Basalt forms the surface of many 
thousand square miles in India, where there is no trace of any 
crater or other volcanic action.— Proceedings of the London 
Geological Society of 183ft. 
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the other. It has been found that the materials 
of which granite is composed vitrify when sub- 
jected to heat of human invention; why should 
not granite have been vitrified by the far greater 
power of volcanic heat — if formed from thence — 
even in the thin fragments of granite, which, if 
originally manufactured of that size, must have 
cooled quickly ? we find no signs of this proof of 
burning. Granite, moreover, is of more modem 
creation than basalt; it has colour, and no 
colour could, I believe, come .without light. I 
will, therefore, fall back upon nature, and express 
my belief that this rock is nothing more than a 
deposit from waters conatantly at work, and send- 
ing its worked up materials to the bottom. The 
process is going on now ; I believe it has been 
going on for ever, and as granite is of various 
dates I see no good reason to call fire to aid in 
the creation of a substance, which can be created 
by other means, more in accordance with the 
simple laws of nature. 
Our geologists have looked at granite, and 
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compared it with other rocks of known sedimental 
formation, and of known igneous formations ; 
though they have discovered more important dis- 
crepancies between the latter than between the 
former and granite, yet they give the credit of 
its creation to heat; but there is no position 
that it has assumed, which may not have 
been gained by water, better than by fire. No 
one could say that the junction of the u hard- 
baked substance" granite with limestone rock, as 
shewn by Leyell in his manual (page 443, fig. 
492) could not have been accomplished better by 
water than by fire. If the granite was there first 
it must have hardened from its fused state before 
the water deposited lime came into contact with 
it, so that the soft could not have entered into the 
hard ; if the limestone rock was there first why 
should the melted granite enter into its hard- 
ness? 

Under my water system, where both are yield- 
ing together, the junction and the intertwining 
are natural, the blending of granite with many 
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substances can only be accounted for in this way, 
and my poor reason declines to accept its origin 
from fire. 

I am fully aware that books have been, and 
may again be written with the hope of proving 
that fire had much to do with the making of this 
world. Without stopping to argue on so hope- 
less a question, I will now reply to the question 
at the beginning of this chapter. 

They grew upon the rocks of basalt and of 
granite, fostered by 



' That gardener, who with careful eye, 

Looking on them from above, 
Bids the softly beaming sky 
Protect them with its warmest love." 



In every crevice, on every ledge, within each 
hollow place, the grass, and herb, and tree had 
grown, we may assume that the sea also was pro- 
ducing its weeds about the same time, so that a 
yearly refuse, from both elements, was being 
added to the rocky |peaks from which the waters 
were subsiding ; slowly the earth grew, and slow 
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the peaks sprang from the waves in Asia, 
America, Europe, and Africa, — in all regions the 
gathering of the dry land was going on, — in all 
regions the water was retiring to its prison, but 
as it gradually sunk into the places, from which it 
had moved the earth, it left behind it new matter 
— the debris of growing natnre — upon the new 
made rocks. As this matter increased yearly, so 
did the dry land continue to grow — organic 
remains soon added their vast Accumulations to 
the growing world, there were soils of divers 
kinds, the decomposed granite, and the crumbled 
basalt, some stolen by the wave from the moun- 
tains it had made, and some gathered from that 
deep womb, which had already supplied so much. 
JIo sooner was a soil made than the universal law 
was applied to it — the yearly plants grew upon it, 
and variety of plant produced variety of life ; they, 
each in turn, contributed to the making of dry 
land, till in time the variety of soil, and the 
variety of organisms became a vast confusion. 

D 
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Through this great growth, and all over the in- 
creasing world 

' ' The water sparkled in the rills, 

Where wild beasts only found retreat ; 
The flowers grew wild upon the hills, 
Where wild bees only found them sweet." 

Every stream helped the world to grow, no sooner 
did it trickle down the slope than it was converted 
into an agent; at all times it was at work, now 
carrying down little floating things, now loaded 
with thick red or yellow mud ; then, as life grew, 
it yearly carried off the bones and the refuse of 
animal life, and all the time, whether in flood or 
as a mere trickle, it was grinding into boulders, 
into pebbles, into sand, the rocky fragments 
which came within its overpowering embraces. 

Into this wondrous region, which had grown of 
itself, this beautiful composition of water and of 
soil, separated from one another by these laws, 
which the universal Creator had ordained, upon 
which He had in a merciful and godlike gradation 
, deposited everything in its proper place, and 
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having, after a patient trial of each, found every- 
thing that He had created " very good/' He in- 
troduced man as lord of all, to have dominion 
over everything that was created 



bS 
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CHAPTER VII. 



' Look round our world 5 behold the chain of love, 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic nature working to this end, 
The single atoms to each other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 
Form'd and impelled its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still . . • ." 



Dhawalegbri is, at the period I wish my reader 
to picture to himself, at a considerable height ; its 
aspect is changed, and is changing yearly, its 
rounded summit has disappeared, and ragged 
rocks lift up their heads on high, great precipices 
are conspicuous on its sides, and deep scarps shew 
their abrupt feces along its front,— great masses 
of rough broken rocks, sharp pieces of black 
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basalt or trap encumber its ravines, and cluster 
in monstrous masses at the feet of the precipices. 
Then comes an abrupt slope, upon the face of 
which are the marks of many avalanches, deep 
and broad lines of devastation, shewing how 
nature conspires against those lofty hills, and 
how it labours day by day to reduce everything to 
its level. 

These ruined spaces have a sudden end, for an- 
other high scarp runs across the line of ruin, and 
at the bottom of that scarp is a tangled mass of 
bush, tree and rocks; these are the materials 
that left the ruin on the slope above ; they have 
fallen down from the weather beaten, sun cracked 
heights, and form, where they now rest, a 
chaotic mass that looks as if it would remain 
there for ever. 

Let us consider how this change has taken 
place in my water-born mountain : as the waters 
left the dry land, they still hung, with wave and 
tide upon its breast; they were constant lovers, 
and though perpetually forced to retire, they 
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never did so without some memento of their 
rough embraces. For long ages the never weary 
tides had flowed backward and forward ; in every 
visit they had added to, and taken from the land 
that they beat against ; there was a perpetual sys- 
tem of give and take. 

The rain fell, and that, too, washed away 
matter from the surface, which the waves could 
not reach. 

" Here gently runs the silver stream, 
In changes frequent Eke a dream j 
Untaught, unruled, it trickles down 
The gentle slope with lilies strewn ; 
Or like a sheet of liquid snow, 
It rushes headlong down below." 

A white ribbon of destruction and of creation. 
Falling over those lofty cliffs, which the retiring 
waves have left behind, my little silver stream 
washes away the soft earths, whioh long ages 
have deposited upon the hill side, and scoops oat 
a deep ravine for itself. High up on its over- 
hanging bank are those great masses of black 
tangled rocks, and, as the rains fall, and the soil 
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upon which they rest gets soft, a large fragment 
of land slips into the ravine. 

Now comes the tng of war in narrow quarters, 
hard black rocks shnt up the little water, till it 
rises and rages in its increasing volume, it attacks 
below, on the sides, and above, in a laughing 
ruddy stream it surmounts the mass, and falls 
over on the other side, it wears away the edges, 
it undermines the bottom, and the little trickle 
over the top having excavated its basin down 
below, the huge mass is overcome, and topples 
headlong into the gulph, broken and prostrate ; 
one large rock fills the basin, which the stream 
had excavated, and the water flows bj its side. 
To all appearances, that rock is safe, but its in- 
sidious neighbour longs to have it all to itself. 
On its surface is a slight hollow, in which acci- 
dent has lodged a pebble ;. every now and then, 
when a heavier flood than usual comes down the 
rivulet, the water invades this hollow, and washes 
the little pebbles round and round, till the hollow 
place is a large circular bowl, and the little pebble 
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is ground to dust, but other fragments are now 
lodged in the hollow, and all working away 
together, they at last excavate the big rock to the 
bottom, its thin sides soon give way, and the 
mass of hard blue basalt rock is gone away upon 
the waters ground to the finest sand. 4 

There are other things for the little streams to 
work upon, and willingly they worked ; carrying 
from the hills the produce of nature to fill up the 
waters below, to aid their great parent in its per- 
petual building. The scene which I have 
attempted to describe as enacting in the regions 
of Dhawalegeri, was and is going on all through 
nature. Let us try and imagine the progress, 
that was then making, on the site of these 
British Isles. While the north east and north 
west currents of the ocean were aiding Dhawale- 
geri in building the regions of Asia, what was 
there in these western seas to coax our dry land 
from the waves ? 



• This sand is an article of commerce for the manufacture of 
glass ornaments. The Taptie river in Ehandesh furnishes large 
quantities. 
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We are now situated in an eddy formed by the 
great golf stream. This stream runs up strong 
to the extreme west of our islands, and some of 
it returns to their east, but on this side there are 
other causes at work to keep up the balance of 
power ; I allude to the great rivers, the Rhine 
and the Elbe, and stray currents, which might 
have affected these regions from the Baltic sea. 

I believe that these causes were at work long 
ago. A glance at the geological map of these 
islands tells us that they were made by currents, 
eddies, and whirlpools ; there are deposits of 
matter left from those old days, which tell us 
how the streams of water deposited them ; there 
are banks of matter, which tell us, that eddies 
lodged them where they are, and there are 
collections of matter scattered through the land, 
which tell us of the gathering by the whirl- 
pool. 

We have, within our shores, metals and 
minerals of great variety, rocks of almost every 
description, sands and clays of every sort, soils of 
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infinite variety j well may the author of the 
heading to this chapter hare called all this " the 
chain of: love " given to us by oar Creator. 

Thia chain runs from the beginning of creation 
up to the present time. It is still lengthening, 
and the links of love are offering themselves 
daily to our wondering eyes ; nothing can be more 
beantiful than the way in which everything pro- 
duced upon earth and in the sea comes again in 
plastic form to add its mite to the great circle, 
there is Dothing more wonderful than the system, 
the law of separation and attraction. Man can 
form nothing where the single atoms tend to 
each other, as in our granites, our slates, our 
marbles, and our flints. He could not separate 
whole regions of green sand from white chalk, he 
could not make a colour rise from the earth into 
the red rose or the green grass, neither could he 
perpetuate those colours by fixing them in the 
rocks and in the sand ; he could not make the 
minute Diatomaceae, that strange link between 
mineral, insect, and herb, neither could he arrange 
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that the remains of this organism should press 
into one centre and help to build the world. Man 
could not gather the materials from the waves, 
and build up strata after strata of different sub- 
stances ; neither could he cause these substances 
to embrace the various kinds of life, the remains 
of which are found within their bosoms, all 
pressed into one great centre— the earth— of 
which these islands are a portion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



"And it bobbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water oommix'd and contending; ; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin np-soara, 
And flood npon flood hurries on, never ending." 

ScmiAra. 



In the last chapter I shewed how the water is 
perpetually wearing away the hard rock. I pro- 
pose now the much more difficult task of explain- 
ing how it brings its varied materials together 
and builds them up again. 

I must beg my reader to come with me to the 
stream, and we will pick up as we go varied 
materials — sand, gravel, clay, chalk, cinders, any 
thing you please. Well, we have filled the bag, 
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and here is the water before us clean and bright. 
Before us is a clean sandy yellow bottom, with a 
small gentle curling stream washing over it 
We will throw in a handful of our mixed materials. 
Now* watch them — the cinders, you see, refuse to 
sink entirely, though atoms fall from them, some 
of which float, some sink, the chalk crumbles, 
some fragments sink, some wash away in a white 
dust, and some are lost in solution ; the clay 
sinks to the bottom, but when there it washes 
away, and you will observe that it all settles down 
again in different plots on that opposite slope, 
where a little eddy shows its curl upon the stream ; 
the gravel sinks at once, and remains where it 
drops ; the sand, there is a history in that, a 
whole book, if I were making a picture instead of 
a sketch* That large boulder that I mentioned 
in my last chapter subscribed some of it ; flints 
ground down gave some ; mica, marble, and slate, 
and sandstone, every strata through which the 
stream has run, every strata of which the 
distant hills are composed have contributed their 
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share ; all hard undissolving materials form sand, 
when broken and triturated by the moving water. 
Look at the sand passing through the water, 
some bits sink straight to the bottom, some waver 
and hesitate as they go twisting and turning* averse 
to reach the inevitable level. (It is this quiver- 
ing of a sinking substance, this hesitation of the 
small coin thrown over the ship's side, that 
enables the divers of Malta to catch the sixpence 
before it reaches the bottom.) There are other 
little fragments that scarcely attempt to sink, 
but wander on beneath the water as if they 
belonged to neither air nor earth, content to move 
on, erratic substances wandering in search of a 
home, here again axe little fragments that refuse to 
sink, and float quietly on the surface of the stream, 
but watch these carefully, you see as they become 
saturated with water they also sink, but as they 
reach the yellow sand they roll on till meeting 
some obstacle they are stopped. Every one of 
those materials you threw into the stream have 
found their respective resting places ; no two of 
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them rest together ; each was of a different weight, 
a different substance. The water was of the same 
strength, and wafted each according to its weight 
or quality, s^me of them entire, some of them dis- 
united. 

Now let us throw in something more, some of 
this earth. from the bank. There, with the ex- 
ception o£ a few crumbling bits, it has gone to 
the bottoms, but watch the action of the water 
upon it, see how quick it dissolves ; there is a 
whole stream of materials running from it, there 
are living things twisting and struggling, small 
bright dots or atoms glancing down the stream, 
almost rising to the surface, then there is a 
darker line carried along the sand, it sinks, into 
it, and is lost to view ; all that remains of the 
handful you .threw in are some little fragments 
of stone, and they, too, move along over the 
gentle smooth slope of sand, impelled by the 
stream ; every varied atom of that lump of earth 
is, or will be deposited in a separate home. 

Did you hear that noise ? There it is again, 
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louder, reverberating through the deep ravines, 
and against the jutting cliffs of the mountains. 
See that thin fleecy cloud just issuing from the 
valley, below the line of cloudB that float round 
the brow — there is a thunder storm going on in 
the bosom of the range. If you do not mind a 
walk and a wetting let us cross this spur and 
go to the big river in the next vale. The climb 
is rough, but the material these hills are made of 
is commonly called trap,* which means a step ; 
vre need giant's legs to step up some of them, 
but whenever a high step exists we are sure to 
find a path amongst the broken bits at the 
foot of it Some have told us that this 
rock was made by fire and sent boiling up upon 
the earth. I do not believe it ! There is no slag, 
no vitrifaction, no signs of burning, no signs of 
its having been a molten mass; it contains mate- 
rials liable to melt with heat, and if it had 
endured heat sufficient to send it out from its 

* Some have called them basalt and some sienite— each of 
these contain substances liable to form glass under the action of 
heat. 
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furnace into these mighty terraces of hundreds of 
miles in length, those materials would have 
melted them as easily as they do now, when con- 
verted into glass ornaments. While climbing up, 
let us examine carefully some of the fresh broken 
strata. Here is a projecting slab, beneath it is a 
substance which is not trap or sienite ; wet it, 
you find it a tenacious plastic matter. Here, 
on the surface of another split fragment, is some 
more of it, but very thin and delicate, spread over 
the entire surface like a fine film — break off a bit 
of the overhanging rock, and there it is again — 
this substance is lime, dark it is true, but still 
lime, and is easily accounted for by the deposit of 
the black mud rock in certain seasons, when the 
fine sediment of a universal water was washed 
up ; then when a quieter season came, the still 
waters deposited from their never failing bosoms 
the lime which they held in solution. However 
thick the deposit may have been, these thin filmy 
streaks are left between them as witnesses to the 
fact, that the trap rock was not a molten one, and 
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that it was deposited by water in strata or 
steps. 

Now here we are on the. bank of the great 
river; the air is thick and sultry, insect life is 
still, the fishes do not move upon the water, and 
seel yellow flakes of foam are already skipping 
over the ridge of the waterfall ; they have been 
driven ahead of the water by the wind, which 
you can now hear coming down from the moun- 
tains. There are coloured streaks of liquid inter- 
lining the silvery fall, contributions from little 
streams, and staining its spray with cloudy 
^colours; now comes a heavy rush of turbid 
water, pouring over the fall in one broad tumul- 
tuous mass 5 its heavy thud, on the pool below, 
sounds as if the mountain itself had fallen into 
it; simultaneously the lightning flashes, our 
hair crackles with electricity, the thunder rattles 
with the flash, and large drops of rain fall fast 
and thick. The roar of the water drowns the 
thunder clap, the surging waves come tumbling 
over the ledge, till the vast basin down below is 
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fall, and the fall is now one vast mass of bubbling 
seething waters. Upon its roaring bosom vast 
quantities of refuse are brought down — trees, 
bushes, grass, and refuse of all sorts — there are 
animals still struggling in mute despair, and 
carcases floating down in death, but moved con-, 
vulsively by the conflicting currents. Their duty 
is not forgotten in this apparent confusion, and 
the deep hollow of the water worn basin is now 
converted into a wondrous whirlpool. 

The storm continues, and the flood pours down 
its hissing, roaring waves ; we can hear, through 
all the elemental din, the .crash of some huge 
rock as it tumbles over the water-buried ledge, 
and a heavier pulsation throbs over the curling 
water as it falls within it Animal after animal 
is drawn into the unsparing vortex, tree upon tree 
broken and torn, is whirled round in endless 
circles, and as the circling masses meet with 
contending eddies on the edge of the whirl, thick 
masses of dark spray soar up with the clearing 
atmosphere. 
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The force of the flood diminishes. It has done 
its daty, it has filled up some of the hollow 
places which it had created, and the river flows 
on in its silent grandeur, thick, and never ending, 
to deposit some of its spoils far away down its 
course, or farther still on the confines of the 
ocean. 

The heroic victim of Schiller's song went down 
into one of those collections,which have for so long 
been a puzzle to our naturalists and geologists, — 
a puzzle now no longer, as their history is fully 
explained in my i€ New Pages of Natural History" 
. —collections which have been made by every river 
that ever sent its waters from the hills ; collec- 
tions which testify most truly to the wondrous 
accuracy with which water labours ; collections 
which, soft, yielding, and decaying, have yet 
formed the centres for our mountain arches in our 
limestone rocks. The centre, the nucleus, the 
arch, and all the rough mountain rising far above 
the hidden burials, being fabricated and composed 
of shells, and bones, and vegetable matters, all 
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conglomerated into the one great mass, which 
sternly frowns as if it had been a mountain for 
ever, and utterly independent of the adhesive 
matters which, while in life, were sustained by its 
herbs, and in death contributed to its strength. 
Man is constantly discerning these hidden bones, 
and tells us with all gravity that the hyena placed 
them there. 

And here I will introduce another deposit, 
which has produced graver yemarks than our 
limestone caverns and their contents. Our 
metalliferous veins have given rise to many and 
conflicting arguments, but I will allow Leyell to 
speak for himself. In " Elementary Geology/' 
p. 496, 1 find : " We know that the rents in which 
ares abound extend downward to great depths" 
How these lodes of metallic substances occupy 
long lines in the bosom of rocks, these lines are 
of varied breadths. Leyell tells us, p. 491, that 
" the opposite walls of veins are frequently polished 
and striated j as if they had undergone great friction. 
We may attribute such rubbing to a vibratory 
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motion known to accompany earthquakes, and to 
produce trituration on the opposite walls of rents" 
Leyell imagines that these rents were made by 
"mechanical violence" but the veins of metal 
"held their course continuously in a certain pre- 
vailing direction for miles or leagues, passing 
through rocks, varying in mineral composition." 
So then the mechanical violence must have been 
most equally applied to keep straight lines for 
long distances, through " all kinds of rocks" and 
in p. 492 he says, " the parallelism of the veins 
is another reason for regarding them as ordinary 
fissures" 

Now these fissures, full of one metal, are 
sometimes intersected by fissures full of another 
metal, and the continuous line of each vein is 
frequently interrupted. These interruptions, or 
shifting out of one straight course into another, 
is accounted for by Leyell at p. 491,»bjr*"M 
must next suppose the shock df an earthquake to 
occur" And so these Earthquakes mdy go on 
and interrupt the continuity of the veins 1 as often 
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as they please ; but they do not destroy or break 
up the vein, they only heave the veins out of 
their places. Leyell fills his fissures with 
minerals by " sublimation from lakes and seas of 
igneous matter below" p. 489. 

According to this principle, then, we have 
earthquakes fracturing rocks, and molten matter 
from below rushing up into the fissures, much 
after the fashion of water rushing up into an 
artesian well. This molten matter is always 
ready, and rushes up whenever a fissure is to be 
found. The fissures must, however, have been 
filled before the fractures took place, so that we 
may ask if all the metal at hand was molten and 
sent into the cavity by the first convulsion, what 
has become of that which was not sent up ? It 
would be a very curious fact if the fissure was 
made by an earthquake, exactly of the size 
sufficient to contain the. molten material thai was 
ready. 

I may also ask how, if these fissures were each 
filled 'by one injection, in the manner described 
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by Leyell, how could the sides of the fissures be 
polished by the working of substances which 
adhere to them ? This polishing by the momen- 
tary vibration of the earth, is more ingenious 
than correct. If these metallic substances had 
fitted into the fissures, as a bullet fits into a rifle, 
there might have been a shadow of truth in the 
theory ; but as they do not, I come to the con- 
clusion that there is no truth in the theory that 
the fissures were made by volcanic action, or 
that they were filled with metallic matter by 
sublimation, or by the force of fire. Earthquakes 
would not split fissures in rocks of all sorts, with 
polished sides, of even breadths, and regular or 
irregular cavities ; but I believe I can tell what 
would cause the cavities, and at the same time fill 
them. 

My ever-busy agent, the water, with its won- 
drous faculty of collecting like to like, had col- 
lected, does collect, and will collect masses of 
similar descriptions together ; I have shown how 
the eddies and whirls work. Some of these had 
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collected the tin, the copper, or any other metal 
suited to the occasion, into their under water 
•chambers ; over these, the granite, the slate, or 
any other mass of water deposit, settling gra- 
dually down, weighed heavily on my metallic 
collection. It was surrounded on all sides, and 
on being pressed, rose gradually through the 
plastic mass above it — the great force of the 
pressure caused the rising material to rub firmly 
on the mass around it, and from this original 
rubbing came the smoothness of the walls which 
we find containing the metal. 

All the rising took place while the whole mass 
of matter was soft and under water. As the 
water left it, it hardened. Then, and not till 
then, did the earthquake affect the indurated 
rock, and this cause may possibly have cracked 
and heaved the veins out of their continuous 
course. But there is another more simple, more 
natural, and more probable cause for this com- 
mon feature in our metallic veins* 
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£e pbstie matter eeitlee wbto rocka^ tiher&fam 
hardening* a settling and a contracting. '(Own 
may be unequal pressure from above, or uneven 
foundation down below. Either cause would be 
liable to produce a fracture and a slip. Hie 
regularity of these slips induces me to believe that 
this self-fracture has acted on these metallic 
veins, and not the volcanic action. There would 
be no necessity for uniform action in the indis- 
criminate flurry of an earthquake, while my 
system imposes a degree of unavoidable regularity 
— a regularity which is remarkable in the shifting 
or the heaving of our metallic veins. 

Geologists have disputed much on the relative 
age of metals. 1 believe that they have existed 
from the beginning; that they are component 
parts of earth ; that they have been forming in 
all time, are forming still, tod will go to form- 
ing for ever ; that as long as materials are pro- 
duced upon earth to keep up this supply of metal, 
so long will water find time tfnd opportunity to 
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separate it, to lodge it, and to collect it Volcanic 
fires may find it, faze it, and send it to the sur- 
face ; bat if man waits for these accidental 
catastrophes, he will soon be without the metals 
for his daily use. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Quick brightening, like lightning, it tore me along 
Down, down, till the gush of a torrent at play 

In the rooks of its wilderness, oanght me, and strong 
As the wings of an eagle, it whirled me away. 

SCHILLEB. 



The poet must have studied the working of the 
waters with the eye of an artist, for he has, in 
the above lines, made his diver tell of the by- 
play of a whirlpool, which is not often witnessed. 
Everything sacked in must revolve in the outer 
circle first, on the confines of this circle are many 
gushes of water issuing from the main whirl, these 
gushes give one the idea oiaplay, for they some- 
times rush back into the whirl, and sometimes 
rush, with a strong swirl, away into the main 
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waters, — these gushes frequently release matter 
from the whirl, and advantage has been taken of 
this fact, to shew to the diver " on the spikes of 
the coral the goblet of gold ;" the cap and the 
man had been seized in the same gush, and he 
"baffled the death P 

The storm of yesterday has cleared the air, the 
river has subsided to its usual bed, but if you 
please we will continue our walk by its banks, 
and see what the whirlpool of the great falls has 
sent out on its gushes to satisfy the eddies down 
below. 

I must remind my reader that though I am 
writing of things familiar to me in a tone of in- 
timacy, yet the events I wish to pourtray are 
those which happened long ago. 

These islands were just emerging from the sea, 
and the causes I have before mentioned were 
rapidly aiding their growth. I will now suppose 
that I am on the banks of that great river now 
called the Rhine, and will endeavour to shew you 
what it was then doing. 
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The high water marfc of yesterday's flood ha* 
extended over the banks, and over the plain* 
beyond— it was a mighty flood. There, upon 
that mound, stood a village, of which every 
vestige is swept away; hut the people have 
escaped, and see they are busy looking for their 
food, their underground stores have been broken 
open by the remorseless water, and they are 
destitute of their usual corn. Here and there* 
lodged against trees, or under banks, are the torn 
remains of various animals, chiefly of those which 
inhabit high lands, and from these the bereaved 
inhabitants are preparing their meals. Lower 
down we come upon a wide water, upon which we 
take boat — a rough, awkward affair — but it will 
land us on that great bank which I wish to ex- 
amine. 

As I expected, it has been much denuded by 
the flood, and see beneath this limestone tablet, 
which was probably broken yesterday, are heaps 
of bones, great and small, all heaped together in 
vast confusion; their surface has been washed 
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clean, but that remains which explains the his- 
tory of all. 

The eddy which composed this bank was formed 
by an island, which tradition says was washed 
away long ago, and now that an opening has 
been made, this that we stand upon will soon 
follow. 

This bank is long and narrow ; on one side it 
is steep, on the other side shelving ; one end is 
abrupt, the other of a very gradual incline — this 
is down stream, the other is up ; the shelving 
side is that upon which the water exercised its 
mildest force ; the steep side is where the strong 
river swept its currents close along side of the 
eddy, and swept away all such materials as, 
falling from the higher ground, fell into its stream 
— in other words the stream kept that side of the 
bank nearly perpendicular. 

In this side there were slight curves and bends, 
shewing that the river stream had its seasons of 
irregularity ; the whole bank was covered with a 
limestone ooating. 
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This coating, you will observe, is now broken y 
we find that it is hollow down below, and tho 
water has found a vent at the other end ; quanti- 
ties of materials have been washed away, but 
some bones are here— bones of great beasts, ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses — which with those of 
many other animals have been washed down from 
their pleasant feeding grounds on the Alpine 
regions years ago. Every year these floods take 
place, every year destruction goes on in one^ 
region or another, sometimes more and some- 
times less. The bones below us were washed 
down long since, inside the skins of their owners, 
and see some of the bones are shattered, broken 
in the river falls, or crushed by rolling rocks ; as. 
we move them, we see that they are wonderfully 
preserved; the flesh is gone and has vanished 
into this fine black oily, loamy soil, which is so 
mixed up with the bones. Digging down, we 
find the bones more broken, and some of them 
rolled on their convex sides ; these are not of such, 
freshness as the first, and give evidence of having. 
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been long subjected to the effects of the atmos- 
phere. 
How came these bones here? We see that 

some of them bear upon them the marks of teeth, 
and it is very natural to suppose that the animal 
which gnawed them did so upon the spot ; but 
the animal which you suppose did so, has left his 
bones here also ; here is the cracked skull of a 
great hyena, with teeth well worn, and rounded 
by gnawing of bones. 

But the idea that he brought these bones here 
will not do. The beast does not make agolgotha 
of his den, and he does not eat his own kith and 
kin. He had plenty to eat ; every vale was full 
of food ; on every hill he found his prey. He 
and the old vultures tugged together at the ele- 
phant as he lay upon his side dying of sheer old 
age ; he eat his food where he found it, and some- 
times slept by its side, till a little hunger enabled 
him to begin again. There was but little occa- 
sion for him to have a den. Man, his only 
enemy, was not plentiful when the owner of that 

e 5 
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head lived ; and he, that scavenger, that useful 
animal, that had left upon the hill-side millions 
of well-picked bones, to be converted by atmos- 
pheric influence into dust, and eventually into 
limestone rock — he, I say, was carried off by 
such a flood as yesterday, when every little valley 
sent down its contributions, till the big river bore 
upon its heaving waves thousands of carcases, 
millions of bones, whole forests, and whole vil- 
lages — everything but man. 

Man, though few in number then, had a rea- 
soning soul, and that reason was in those days 
applied acutely to the actions of nature. This 
had taught him to live upon high grounds ; the 
waters were large and dangerous, the yearly 
floods swept all before them, and man had fre- 
quently to escape in any way he could. This is 
the reason that kept the remains of man out of 
these bone collections — that is, if man was ! 

I' have said these remains are well preserved ; 
this preservation is due to their covering. When 
the waters, which placed them there, began to 
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resnme their usual channel, the ordinary sedi* 
meats of ! the water asmb and settled down. Id 
those days bones lai^ upon the earth, ^likeaa 
when one outteth and heweth wood," all such aa 
were not washed away into the receptacles of the 
whirl or the eddy, bleached and decayed where 
they rested, and eventually becoming lime, warn 
gradually taken off by surface washings, into 
every rivulet and brook, till, the entire water 
seems to have been saturated with lime material* 

The floods carry off; many consignments, Thar* 
are the animals of the swamp and morass; these 
go first, then those that frequent the ravinea and 
the dells, then those that are caught upon the 
deluged plain, and 1 then the animals that may 
have sought a useless sanctuary. 

It is wonderful to see the confusion that reigns 
in the wild beast creation during a flood or a 
fire ;* the strongest a&d the fiercest lose all 'desire 

• This confusion seems to affect our tame annuals* At Oaafcle* 
ton, North Berwick — two horses frightened by a thunderstorm 
"want over a precipice several hundred feet high, near TantaUain. 
Castle."— Land and Water, 30th May, 1868. 
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of strife. Their only thought, their only instinct 
is escape, and while blindly attempting that, they 
plunge headlong into danger; then the moment 
they think they have escaped, their cunning, but 
not their ferocity, returns. I have known the 
wild boar and the panther so scared by fire as 
almost to take man for a friend. 

Each detachment falls upon a different current, 
and is liable to a different place of deposit, but 
all down these great rivers, all along the course I 
am now talking of, along the Hartz mountains, 
all along limestone formations, wherever fresh 
water or sea water has deposited these rock 
masses, there we find these animal remains, car- 
ried, down (by the gushing stream, hurled and 
broken on the rocks, and in the rapids, and 
eventually deposited in our gravel drifts, or as 
nuclei for our caves. 

Becollect, my river is high up, but its mighty 
currents run on, and mix with the wide sea of 
waters ; the contribution takes off the saltness^ 
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and its deposits sometimes are those of fresh 
water ; its contributions of forests float upon the 
wide and wind tossed wave, till they are event- 
ually lodged where we now find them, by eddies 
and by whirls ; its contributions of dead carcases 
float on, upon the unwilling tides, till they are 
seized by the gushing stream, or the giddy whirl, 
and lodged in banks or hollows, where the water 
then quietly buries them with its deposits of lime 
in a grand mausoleum, composed of the bones of 
their quondam neighbours. 

All down the course of the water shed I allude 
to are many of these great cemeteries. They are 
continued into our own land, and I have no 
doubt but at the time I speak of, when our highest 
lands were fast rising from the waters, that the 
currents, the whirls, and the eddies formed by 
the Gulph Stream, and this water shed, brought 
upon their heaving bosoms from the distant Alps 
and other feeding grounds, the original owners of 
these remains. 

Lodged, then, as we find them now, these de- 
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oaying remains became the resting place of the 
litae sediment, and this sediment, settling down 
year by year, grew in time to be the great hill 
above onrbone caves — a hill that makes any 
ordinary visitor imagine that water never could 
have got there, and even leads our greatest 
naturalists and our most acute reasoners to imagine 
that other causes than water have buried these 
remains in the places where we find' them. It is 
my belief that this system helped to build up our 
hills in the way I have described, and in wafting 
to them the materials for building, found amongst 
the plentiful reftise of th« earth fragments which 
unknowingly gave their aid to build our caves 
and grottos — those supernatural places in which 
strange spirits lived ere man ventured in, and 
which for long ages have been looked upon with 
diead and superstition. 

Our greatest authorities and our deepest thinkers 
are unwilling to believe what they do not see ; 
even the independent Duke of Argyle, in writing 
of the cave at Brixham, and of the stream which 
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must at one time have ran over the spot, enquires 
" Whence can this stream have flowed, and 
whither?" 

Now this is precisely the case, which I have 
described in "New Pages of Natural History," as 
existing in the valley of the Qhora River ; the 
water level was higher once than it is now, denu- 
dation and destruction have blotted out the course 
of, but have left some of the collections from the 
stream to prove to our unwilling senses that 
it once was there. 

Hugh Miller tells us in page 62, "Sketch 
Book of Popular Gteology," a The want of line* of 
eaves still higher than those of the ancient coast 
line would seem to indicate, that though the sea may 
have remained long enough at the various upper 
levels* to leave its mark on soft, impressible 
materials, it did not remain long enough to excavate 
into caverns the solid rocks." Here is a sentence 
which enables me to prove my point more clearly 
than I have alteady done. 

I prove— fost, that there were no soft materials 
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in the upper strata for the action of the sea to 
wash away and leave a hollow cave ; secondly, 
that the sea was unable to excavate the hard, 
upper rock into caverns ; thirdly, that if it could 
not excavate the hard rock in one place we may 
doubt its being capable of doing so in another, 
and consequently, that where the sea has washed 
out caves there were soft materials for it to wash 
upon. 

Hugh Miller did not know how long the sea 
wave beat against that now lofty scarp, but 
it beat long enough to wear away a con- 
siderable portion of the mountain side. We 
may, therefore, rest assured that if the soft 
materials had been treasured up along the levels 
of the upper coast lines, some of these treasuries 
would have teen broken into, their contents 
washed out, and their cavities would have been 
displayed; as such is not the case, I come again 
to the same conclusion that I came to before, that 
the hill tops over our cave lines have been depos- 
ited slowly and gradually by water, by winds, by 
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growth of herbage, and by refuse of animal life, 
and that the foundations of these hills were laid, 
when the Spirit of God, moving on the face of 
the waters, raised these islands beneath them by 
burying and treasuring up in these localities, vast 
accumulations of earth's productions. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" It ifl not yet fyfty years ago syns the fyrst man, as far as men 
have heard came to London, that ever parted the Gylte from the 
Sylver, consumynge shortely the Sylver into dust, with a very 
fayre water." 

Sib T. Mobs' s Dialogs. 



We have advanced in the art of separating and 
refining metals since those words were written, 
but I do not think we have advanced much in oar 
knowledge of the separation, and division of 
minerals, or metals while in their normal con- 
ditions. Our acquaintance with chemistry gives 
us such facility and such certainty in the 
analysis of all substances, that it is quite natural 
for us to assign to it the effects and results 
which we discover in nature. The accuracy with 
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which our scientific separations are made, lead 
us at once to the conclusion, that nothing hut 
t|re same cause*, could effect the divisions, 
which we see before us ; there are many such, to 
which I cordially consent, intricate, beautiful, and 
merciful chemical changes, and affinities beyond 
the comprehension of man, and others brought 
abeufc.by the laws of creation, but in some of these 
there is no occasion for chemieal action ; simple 
nature brings abqut its own changes, its own 
affinities. Some of them have been so tortured, 
so forced out of their simplicity, that I find it 
necessary to allude to one system in particular^ 
as an example of the facility with which science 
takes the place of nature. 

I am considering our chalk formations, and 
before explaining the system, whioh ; to my poor 
comprehension, appears the only possible, and 
the only unentangled one, I will quote a few 
passages from such books as come to hand in 
reference to the theory which I refuse to accept 

At page 61 of a popular little work "The 
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great stone bed of Nature/' Ansted, I find > 
" Every thing seems to prove that the flints were 
formed by chemical agency ; brought about during 
the temporary stoppage of a deposit of chalk mud, 
and while the pause admitted of a multitude of 
sponges and other marine forms of life being 
accumulated on the ocean floor. Perhaps some 
eruption of hot water, charged with silica, may have 
taken place from submarine volcanoes" 

I now turn to a very popular periodical 
" Chambers's Journal " for April, 1868. 

" These layers of flints were formed at nearly, 
regular intervals, the chemical action being unU 
form" 

Further on we are told, " It was evident thai 
some earthquake action was at work over a con- 
siderable area. The sea bottom was being up- 
raised, and at length, what had formerly been 
ocean became an extended mud flat" 

" The upheaval went on, and the chalk hardened 
into its present solid state, and became a land 
surface" The writer of this article foreseeing 
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the difficulty of maintaining straight lines, 
under the usual sudden impulse of earthquake 
agency, goes on to say : "Do not imagine that 
this upheaval was a midden and violent process, 
as some have thought; on the contrary it was 
exceeding slow." . ... u not greater than 
at the rate of a few feet a century. " 

So, then, we had earthquakes, which caused 
rents and fissures in our granite, and other rocks, 
removing the metallic lodes out of their straight 
lines, while the earthquakes reserved for our 
chalk formations were not violent, and, keeping 
the lines straight, raised them a few feet in a 
century. But while the author is thus endeavour- 
ing to avoid the inevitable destruction of his 
straight lines of chalk and flint, by the common- 
place and usual operation of volcanic action, he 
gets into the greater difficulty of maintaining 
volcanic power and earthquake agencies at 
regular intervals, and uniform action for cen- 
turies; saying, u The upheaval still proceeded, 
until at length after, century upon century had 
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passed arvcty, the solid chalk was lifted high enough 
above the naves do form u tolerably steep coast 
line: 9 

Tkifl brings toe to Where I was bound, the 
white cliffs of old England; were they indeed 
made by chemical agency, were the flints pro- 
duced by it? All that I can make oat in the way 
of chemistry is, that silica, hot water, sponges, 
and a stoppage of chalk, induced the flints to 
grow, and then when sufficiently embedded, and 
embraced by their cretaceous neighbour, the 
whole was raised up for the express purpose $f 
forming a coast line, by a slow and unifotfcu Re- 
cess of volcanoes. 

I find in Leyell's manual that chalk extends 
from the north of Ireland to the drimefc, Sdifte 
eleven thousand miles, and frotn Sweden to Bor- 
deaux, some eight hundred or nine butfdf ed 
tniles, a tolerably exten&ive area fo* the uniform 
action of earthquakes. Then about the tolerably 
steep coast lines, Surely the writer in Chambers' 
does not wish to instruct the reading public ttat 
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that they continued heaving up the chalk masses 
for many centuries, perhaps he will be able to tell 
us when they ceased their regular performances, 
or when their season will begin again. To be 
serious, 1 will ask my reader to think of &tty 
ohalk cliff he pleases, a high white wall of crumb- 
ling matter, cut out on the side of a hill, and in 
this white wall, not really at regular intervals, 
but at very irregular intervals, varying from 
several yards to less than an inch in thickness of 
ohalk, there ensues a line of flint; below this 
flint-lined chalk, there is frequently, perhaps 
talways, another layer of chalk, entirely without 
flints. Did the chemical agency act in one *and 
not in the other ? 

I happen to live on hills with » hundred -yirids 
•of flinty chalk below me. LoWer down than this 
is another strata fcf chalky h&rd&r, firmer, with- 
out flint — almost apure limfe. Now all this lime, 
chalk, flint, was {woduioed by living dreWttfes. 
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It was all brought together by water, and year by 
year the living masses added to it, till the water 
finding other levels deserted their heaped np 
mounds. I most, however, begin with the lower 
layers. Thousands of years ago the little chalk- 
forming animalcule were at work in these 
latitudes in countless myriads, they increased 
and multiplied, and when they died they gave 
up themselves, and all belonging to them, 
to the mercy of the waves. Year by year, or 
season by season, the period of stormy weather 
came on, and gathered the fragments of the little 
creatures together, till vast masses were accumu- 
lated below water. At some ancient date these 
masses were broken up, and subjected to the 
same operation as my handful of earth in the 
clear stream ; there were flints in it, and the 
chalk was common chalk, but after this breaking 
up and washing, the flints were disposed of, and 
the lighter particles passing on in solution, the 
pure lime particles were dropped and deposited 
where we now find them. These beds of lime are 
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found sometimes by themselves, sometimes 
beneath the ordinary chalk. This, as we find it, 
lias never been subjected to removal, it lies where 
the waters deposited it in long past ages. These 
chalk deposits form undulating districts, and the 
chalk crops out to the surface. There are chalk 
quarries dug by man, and chalk cliffs made by 
the action of the elements — wind and water ; the 
effect, though different in size, is the same ; a 
section of an undulating district is cut away by 
one, a hill side is attacked by the other, in each 
we see before us an old deposit of organic matter, 
soft and friable, divided by horizontal or sloping 
lines of flints in long continuous order. 
. In a deep chalk cutting in the hill leading from 
Henley-on-Thames to Remenham the usual flint 
lines occur, but in examining these carefully I 
find that some of the chalk layers are several feet 
in thickness, while there are two layers, not far 
distant from one another, scarcely two inches 
deep, but beneath each of these there is the in* 
■evi table flint ; beneath the thin layers of chalk 

v 
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the flint is a fine flat line, while beneath the thick 
layers of chalk the flint is, as usual, of large size 
and all manners of shapes. In considering this 
subject I find that all the chalk and silicious 
matters were held together in solution, that there 
were periods of deposit, and periods of no deposit. 
During the latter periods weeds, sponges, and 
ocean plants grew upon the deposits last left, and 
were buried by the deposit next ensuing, together 
with any other substances which might accident- 
ally have sunk to the sea bottom, such as shells or 
bones which might have been left there by the 
living individuals or by the dead. All materials 
resting on the previous season's deposit were, as 
a matter of course, buried by the deposit of the 
ensuing season. 

This deposit, then, in the shape of mud, rested 
on the face of the old deposit, which had become 
firm. 

The animalcule which gave the matter for 
these deposits, and the fishes feeding on them, 
which also contributed their share in excrement 
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and bones, subscribed their quantum of silex, and 
as the animals lived and died upon the spot, this 
silicious matter was in the muddy mixture. 

My thick layers of chalk, therefore, contributed 
silex in abundance, and formed the large flint 
stones below them ; while my thin chalk layers 
contributed a very small quantity, and formed 
very thin layers of flint ; but there is something 
else to be gleaned out of these thin and thick 
lines. The chalk and silex were all held together 
in solution, the latter, being the heaviest, sunk 
to the bottom of the season's supply ; by the time 
it reached the bottom of the thick layer, the chalk 
surrounding it was becoming Arm, but as the 
silicious matter continued to percolate downwards, 
it was prevented running sideways by the firm- 
ness of its chalk bed, and thus formed, op. acci- 
dental nuclei, or upon nothing at all, the strange 
figured lumps we see; but the silex from the thin 
lines of chalk has assumed no shapes, it is merely 
a thin level line of flint, and I glean from this that 
while the thick layer of chalk hardened sufficiently 

F 2 
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at its lower extremity to prevent the silicious 
matter finding its level, and so forced it into the 
shapes we see, this matter, not being so pressed 
by the thin deposit of chalk, was enabled at once 
to assume its level, and run smoothly over the 
face of the previous deposit In the space open 
to my inspection, and visible still to any one who 
wishes to look at it, there were no excrescences, 
no sponges, the line of flint was as level as the 
line of chalk, and I look upon this fact as a clear 
proof that both were water deposits, and that 
neither thick nor thin layers of chalk or flint have 
ever been moved, as a rule, by any convulsion of 
nature, ever since they were deposited in the sites 
where we find them. 

These are very simple and ordinary results of 
natural laws — the heaviest substance sank to the 
bottom; fayre water alone is the chemical 
analyser, and it has done something to the mass 
of material before it, previous to its depositing 
the chalk and its silex. In the vicinity of chalk 
there are generally beds of green sand. 1 believe 
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that these sands were originally particles entering 
into the composition of the animalcule which 
formed the chalk, and these particles were drifted 
off the chalky beds by tides and currents as they 
fell from their owners. 

It is quite possible that " marine forms" of life 
may have grown upon the firm surface of each 
season's deposit of chalk ; but whatever they may 
have been, they were not always sponges which 
formed the nuolei of the silicious formation. I 
have before me a large chalk flint, broken ; within 
it I find an irregular chamber, illuminated with 
the most brilliant crystals ; in some parts these 
are sharp, in their original integrity, but in one 
place a smooth nodule protrudes into the cavity. 
This is not bright unless it is rubbed ; it bears on 
its surface a yellow dust, and in the bottom of the 
chamber there is a lump of yellow loam, the 
colour of which extends over the whole rough 
bottom. 

This yellow substance was the nucleus of the 
flint, which formed upon it, but this nucleus was 
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a hard substance far a long time after the first 
settlement of silicious matter around it, and the 
nodule was not formed till the flint had assumed 
consistency ; the crystal drops do not percolate 
through at once ; the lower part of the chamber is 
unrefined, the roof only is of refined silex, and 
this is produced by gradual filtering of matter ; my 
nodule, then, gently oozing through the roof of 
the chamber, found its way into the concavity 
of some hard substance. In shape it resembles 
the cast that may be taken from the vertebra of 
a fish ; but at any rate, no sponge could have 
offered sufficient resistance to produce the crystal 
nodule. 

It will be obvious to my readers that the theory 
of volcanic' action for the raising of chalk from 
the bottom of the sea required an inventive genius 
to account for the flints ; chemical agency was at 
once resorted to, it satisfied the mind, and was 
beyond the reach of ordinary enquiry. I trust I 
have exposed the fallacy of the theory, and that 
I may induce my readers to believe that our steep 
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coast lines of chalk are not the result of volcanic 
actions, but merely the deposits of the waters 
which in former days flowed over our present 
locality, that these deposits extended through the 
seas, and possibly joined the undulating chalky 
lands on the European Continent, that floods and 
the natural wear and tear of the elements have 
brought them to what they are, and are every 
now and then taking away more. 

At the time I am writing of, however, the 
accumulations were forming rapidly. These 
islands were emerging from the deep, slowly and 
surely. Ben Nevis, Snowdon, and Dartmoor, as 
they then were, may have lifted up their heads. 
Our granite, our slates, marbles, chalks, sands, 
clays, and limestone rocks may have been built, 
with all their wondrous treasures below them. 
The. world was going on as our Bible describes it 
Man multiplied upon earth, " and daughters were 
born unto them," and the sons of God " took them 
wives of all which they chose." "And God 
Baw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
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earth ; and that every imagination of the thoughts, 
of his heart was only evil continually," "and it 
repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth." U And He said, I will destroy man, whom 
I have created, from the face of the earth ; both 
man, and beast, and the creeping thing, and the 
fowls of the air." 

So then, after all these ages of labour, after so 
much had been done, and behold it was very 
good ; after the dominion of all had been given 
over to reasoning man, it was discovered that he 
was not a just steward; his office had to be 
taken from him, and the bad were to be separated 
from the good, as the flint from the chalk, by a 
very fayre water. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



".And behold, I, even I, do bring a flood of waters npon the 
earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven : and everything that is in the earth shall die." 



It was quite consistent with the whole system of 
creation that the same force which had been 
used to build up, should be used to overwhelm. 
It was a proof also that water was the strongest, 
the most applicable, and the surest force that the 
Creator and Destroyer had at His disposal. 
There was no change in the law of nature, but 
only a temporary and exceptional change in the 
manner of working of the law. The water had 
retired at God's order; it came again at His will 
And not the sea only — " the fountains of the 

f5 
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great deep were broken up," and " the rain was 
upon the earth forty days and forty nights." 

Let us consider what this storm didl €i All 
the high hills that roere under heaven were covered" 
"Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail; 91 
and " the waters prevailed upon the earth an 
hundred and Jifty days" Thus the earth, 
and all that was upon it, the creation of 
which occupied six days, was again covered with 
water in one hundred and fifty days. There is 
no reason that I know of for using the day of the 
flood in a separate sense from the day of creation. 
As this latter is generally understood to embrace 
a time unknown, it would not be unreasonable to 
allow an unknown time to the flood; but the 
whole history of it is so minute and circumstan- 
tial, and the measurement of time is given so 
accurately — " forty days and forty nights," that 
if the light and darkness were then, as they now 
are, of 1 twelve hottrseach, we have to consider a 
great miracle, and the most wonderful example 
of power that has ever been exhibited in this world* 
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There' are many things' which are miracles only 
so long as they are not understood. It was a 
simple way of getting out of a difficulty, and thus 
events were called miracles. But a long time 
has passed away, and we are constrained to call 
the Deluge a miracle still. It was' a catastrophe 
which exceeds the calculation of human minds, 
schooled only by the common events of life. 
Now and then an earthquake disturbs a locality, 
swallows up a city, and hurries a few human' 
beings to an unexpected eternity ; a volcano works 
rather harder than usual, and sends up lava* to 
overwhelm its vicinity ; and, occasionally, a hur- 
ricane rages in its might. If, in these regions, 
we experience a harder frost, more snow, less 
rain, or larger hail stones than usual, they are all 
recorded by our meteorologists and philosophers, 

* What is Lavat— The Times of October 16th, 1868, says :— 
"Here is an analysis by M. Silvestri, of lava recently thrown out 
of Vesuvius :— Silica, 39 j lime, 18 j alumina, 14; magnesia, 3 ; 
protoxide of iron, 13 ; potash. 1 ; soda, 10 j water, 2— which 
means that the specimen closely resembled common wine-bottle 



It will probably be found that lava is nothing more than the 
melted stratas of earth, Tarring with the locality of the volcano' 
which produces it.— H. P. M. 
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and we wonder at them till the next novelty of 
the firmament occurs. 

I will ask my reader to suppose that at the 
time of the world I have come to (the Mosaic 
Deluge), Dhawalegeri was 28,072 feet high, and 
the waters covered this in one hundred and fifty 
days ; we have then a rise of water equal to one 
hundred and eighty-seven feet per day, without 
calculating the fifteen cubits of upward increase. 
But " the flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
and the waters increased and bare up the ark." 
If we take the rise of the water at the same rate 
all through the one hundred and fifty days, we 
come to a tolerably accurate knowledge of the 
height above the sea at which the ark was built. 
If we multiply the one hundred and eighty-seven 
feet by the forty days, it gives the ark a height of 
7,480 feet above the sea before it floated. I 
assume then that the ark was built at this height 
from the present sea leveL 

We see by these measurements that when any- 
thing was to be done there was no difficulty in 
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doing it ; but as some authors have told us that 
the flood was only partial, let us look at it in 
that light ; we shall find equal reasons for 
wonder. 

I will suppose that it was a partial Deluge, and 
that the mountains of Ararat only were sub- 
merged, — that they had reached the 'height of 
17,230 feet above the sea (I may as well say here 
that they might have been higher, as the denuda- 
tion was less then than it is now, but I will 
balance this by allowing a higher level to the 
sea) ; to this height I will add the 15 cubits, and 
make the rise of the water 17,267 feet in the 150 
days, which gives us a daily rise of 115 feet, or 
4 feet 9 inches per hour. Then, if we multiply 
the 115 feet by the 40 days, as before, we have a 
rise of 4,600 feet in that time, which would fix, 
the site for the building of the ark at nearly one 
quarter of the height of the mountain. How- 
ever extraordinary such a situation may appear to 
us now, it gives rise to the assumption that there. 
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wag a great difference in our levels, of which 
hereafter. 

Our woiider at the rise of this flood will now 
be surpassed by a glance at its subsidence. The 
waters prevailed for 150 days, and " in the seventh 
month on the seventeenth day of the month " the ark 
rested on the mountains of Ararat, or 1 7,230 feet 
above our sea level ; the difference between that 
height and the top of Dhawalegeri is 10,840 feet; 
or the subsidence had gone on at the rate of more 
than 140 feet per day, taking the month at thirty 
days. 

If we look at the flood as only a local visita- 
tion, if Ararat only was submerged, and the ark 
rested on its summit/then the subsidence was 
only equal to the fifteen cubits in the two months 
and seventeen days ; or, in other words, from the 
commencement of the subsidence till the ark 
rested on the Mount ; this subsiding will be at the 
rate of about three and a half inches per day. 
This subsidence was, then, continued in a very 
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gradual manner for some time, as we are told 
that in the tenth month the tops of the moun- 
tains were seen ; but after this the sinking was 
most rapid, if the heights are correct, ifoah 
took it leisurely, and did not leave the ark till 
there was plenty of dry land; I will suppose that 
he waited till the waters had acquired their old 
levels, consequently the remaining two months saw 
the waters sink from the top to the bottom of 
Ararat, 17,230 feet, which at thirty days to the 
month gives a decrease of 287 feet per day. 

I will leave my curious readers to reconcile 
these variations of subsidence, deduced from the 
Biblical account of the flood, and from present 
heights, while I place the subject before them in 
another light. 

I will suppose the flood came, and that in forty 
days it had risen high enough to float the ark, 
which I imagine required fifteen cubits of water ; 
as is, and was usual in ship building, I conclude 
the ark was built near the water; if then its 
draught was fifteen cubits, the rise of water was 
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gradual, as it is in long continued floods to the 
present day, being at the rate of about six and a 
half inches daily. If this rise was continued 
equally for the six months of thirty days, or 150 
days, we have a rise of water reaching only to 
the height of about eighty-one feet, and the fifteen 
cubits, or twenty-two feet higher — say, in all to 
a height of 100 feet. Now, to suppose that this 
was the depth of water which drowned the earth, 
seems to us an absurdity. It will be seen by and 
by, that I argue for much higher levels of land 
and water in former days, and though we cannot 
suppose that the floods did rise in the equal 
manner I have painted, yet we may infer that 
they had no occasion to rise to the great heights, 
which the present elevation of our mountains 
would require; I accept therefore an ordinary 
rise, and an ordinary subsidence ; I suppose that 
the mountains were not the abrupt and pointed 
peaks, as we now find them, and that the level of 
the sea was then much higher than it is now. 
There is another point that I will touch on as 
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giving evidence in favour of this view. No. 
mention is made of snow in the books of Genesis 
or Exodus ; I infer from this that snow was un-* 
known. Our aeronauts tell us how the cold in-r 
creases at a distance from the earth, and our 
mountain climbers know how soon the air cools, 
even in hot latitudes, as they ascend the moun- 
tain side. I infer then that there is a warm 
belt of atmosphere, which keeps pace with the 
general level of the earth ; consequently, in early 
days, this warm belt was much higher than it is 
now, and no snow rested on the inhabited por- 
tions of our globe, while now as the denudation 
goes on, and the general surface of the earth, 
sinks, the warm belt falls with it, and the snow 
rests upon the mountains. 

In whatever way we look upon the account of 
the deluge, the language, though precise and 
clear, is, when examined, utterly incomprehen- 
sible, and it is one of those events which we 
must be content to accept as a miracle; the 
threat of punishment to man, and to all flesh, 
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wherein was the breath of life was fulfilled, by 
the outpouring of the wrath of His displeasure, 
but in the midst of His wrath there was mercy to 
be found ; He saved one family, and when His 
anger was appeased, a sweet savour rose unto 
them, and He said, " I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man's sake." tc While the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease." 

Here we have an example of "earth" as 
alluding to this entire globe ; the covenant has 
been kept from that time to this, but before 
entering on the beautiful region which this 
merciful promise opens up to us, I must consider 
for a time the man whom God found worthy of 
his love, the man who was saved from destruction. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



" But Noah found Grace in the eyes of the Lord." 

" Noah was a just man, and perfect in his gen- 
erations, and Noah walked with God," and for 
these reasons he was saved from the ruin which 
came upon the earth, and God said in his heart, 
u I will not again curse the ground any more for 
man's sake.' 9 

The Creator then allowed that he had cursed 
it ; we shall see presently that curses had hap- 
pened more than once, and that some of them 
were handed down with men, notwithstanding 
that they were punished for their sins by almost 
utter destruction. 
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The serpent was first cursed, and told — u upon 
thy belly shalt thou go ;" this appears to have 
been an inevitable result of the physical form of 
the reptile, but it was a curse, inasmuch, as 
while everything was to go on improving, the 
serpent alone was to remain as he then was all 
the days of his life, or for ever. Unto Adam 
He said, " Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life ;" " Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee." " In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread." Like the curse to the serpents^ 
these curses appear to us inevitable, and very 
ordinary results ; bat as we do not know the 
condition of the earth at that time, and are 
ignorant of the joys born with man, and shared 
in by woman previous to the sin which brought 
these curses upon us, we can only accept them 
as the results of a grievous offence, and feel that 
even the expiation of the flood removed no tittle 
of the curses ; we still eat bread in the sweat of 
the face, the earth still produces thorns and 
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thistles, and many partake of the fruits of the 
earth with sorrow. 

As I have shewn, at the end of the last chapter, 
these curses were modified after the ruin of the 
flood, the ground was to be cursed no more for 
man's sake, and a covenant was made by God. 
" The waters shall no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh." Let us consider why and for 
whose sake this covenant was made. God in His 
eternal dominion loved justice, and in the midst 
of the crowd of the wicked, He found one just 
man, upright in his generation. He saved him, 
and He gave him a covenant, which has remained 
unbroken for 4,216 years. 

The man with whom this covenant was made 
was named Noah ; from him our language to the 
present day retains the word nautical, we find it 
in use with other nations, and a ship in India is 
called a Nau, still. 

I will think for a short space on this long use 
^f one word. Did the old ship give its name to 
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Noah, or did he give it to the ship ? Was he a 
shipwrecked mariner, lost upon the mountains of 
Ararat? was he handed down in poesy, and saved 
as the one good man spared from the wreck of 
nature ? 

Such fables are common to humanity at the 
present day. There is a Jonas in every ship, and 
all misfortunes are ascribed to him; a special 
providence watches over one, and the demon of 
destruction takes off another. Superstition still 
envelopes us, some of us frequently invoke the 
aid of God, or the devil, in our anger and our 
haste, to help our friends, or destroy our enemies ; 
we forget the justice of that Supreme Judge, 
u who sees with equal eye, as God of all, a hero 
perish, or a sparrow fall." 

By this God, Noah was ordered to build an 
ark ; the instructions as to size were beautifully 
specific ; but no one in these days, unaccustomed 
to ship building, could put together a vessel cap- 
able of enduring such storms as the ark en- 
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countered; pur educated people could not do it, 
the untaught inhabitants of Africa, or Australia, 
could not build it. 

I assume, therefore, that ships were well 
known before those days, and that the Nau, a 
ship which carried the Nau Wallah (sailor), was 
a ship stranded on Mount Ararat, in some great 
storm and deluge. These deluges seem to have 
been of frequent occurrence — they are handed 
down to us in legends, and floods are frequently 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. Man 
regarded nature in those days, he had no instru- 
ments to guide him, and we may suppose that the 
man called Noah possessed in a remarkable degree 
the gift of a knowledge of the weather, and the 
prudence to act on his foreknowledge. To this he 
was indebted for his salvation, and, as frequently 
happened in those days, this salvation was 
attributed to the direct intervention of God. 

It is natural to suppose that the art of ship 
building had advanced considerably before Noah 
could have put together so large a vessel as the 
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ark is said to have been — the instruments and 
implements to build it with would not have been 
forthcoming, unless they had been previously in 
use. Saws were required to divide the wood, 
adzes to hew it, and planes to fit it Without 
these and other appliances it is difficult to sup- 
pose that an unskilled person could have built a 
large ship, strong enough to withstand the raging 
of a deluge that broke up the very foundations 
of the deep. I come, then, to the conclusion that 
ships were common things before the flood, that 
their name was similar to the present Oriental 
word, Nau, and that Noah was the famous Nau 
Wallah, who, in the midst of a great and terrible 
destruction, saved himself and his family by, as 
the Duke of Argyle expresses it, " knowing how 
to do it" 

I detract nothing from God's mercy by this 
interpretation — the gifts of forethought and pre- 
caution are amongst the most valuable talents 
entrusted to our care ; and in saying that Noah 
made the best use of them — I illustrate the 
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capability of man's dominion upon earth — I 
exhibit the use of those faculties which we all 
possess, and 1 allow the infinite mercy of the 
Creator, not only for the gift itself, but for the 
faculty of making use of that gift. 

The legend of this great escape was handed 
down, till the subject coming under the con- 
sideration of the inspired writer, he properly and 
naturally attributed the salvation to the direct 
interposition of God. The language of the escape, 
though full and explicit, yet leaves some blanks, 
which, without a better knowledge of the habits 
and customs of the times, are difficult to fill up* 
I look, therefore, upon its beautiful history as one 
told us by those whose habits and customs led 
them to give God the credit for His direct acts 
of mercy and judgment, and to give no credit to 
man for genius or science. If the deed performed 
by Noah had been done by any modern mortal 
the name of the Creator would scarcely have been 
united with the man. We glorify the name of 
Shakespear, because he had the gift of describing 
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in exquisite language the follies or the virtues of 
mankind. We glorify Newton, because he had 
the gift of thought, and the capability of putting 
those thoughts in order. We do not say that 
God interposed specially to aid these men ; the 
olden writers would have given all the glory to 
the Creator. We honour our great Duke, because 
he was successful in war ; the ancients would 
have made the sun stand still to give him light 
for his victory, or he would have fallen under the 
mystical rule of Siva the Destroyer, according to 
the theologies of the East Napoleon, Alex- 
ander the Great, Caesar, Cyrus, with hundreds of 
others, are all glorified by name, and that of the 
Creator is not associated with them ; but their 
deeds were as much from a direct interposition of 
Providence as the escape of Noah from the flood ; 
each man had a work to do, he was gifted by his 
Maker with power and genius to do it * Some 
have been designed as destroyers, some as pre- 
servers, some instructors, and some to chronicle 
small beer; some find jgrace in the eyes of the 
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Lord, and pass their lives in doing good according 
to their gifts, and the inspired writer tells us that 
Noah was a just man, perfect in his generations, 
and walked with God. In these words we have 
the whole history of the transaction ; honesty to 
our neighbours, confidence in God, and a freedom 
of execution in that which is right, will enable us 
also to find that grace in the eyes of the Lord 
*f hich Noah did. 



G 2 
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chapter xnr. 



*' Wliile the earth remaineth, 
Seed time and harvest, 
And cold and winter, 
And summer and heat, 
And day and night, 
Shall not ( 



Some four thousand two hundred and sixteen 
years ago, according to the chronology given in 
Hayden's Dictionary of Dates, a covenant was 
given to man by God in the above words. This 
<jovenant has been kept up to this time. The sun 
has been said to stand still, one of those figurative 
expressions so frequent in Scripture when the 
hand of God was supposed to favour man; but 
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as far as we know, there has been no alteration 
in the laws laid down in this covenant 

It was to this regular succession of seasons that 
the sons of Noah were introduced, the order of 
nature was to flow on in a beautiful circle of ever- 
lasting changes, each change bringing its rest 
and its labour, its pleasure and its pain, its 
gathering and its scattering. 

A "reign of law" was wanted to bring back 
the earth to order, a simple and a regular rotation 
was given — the law was fixed and immutable. 
Everything fell under that law, but the variety of 
issues to that law are still beginning, and never 
ending. Let us endeavour to look upon the 
effects of regularity acting upon a long season of 
irregularities, and follow up some of the changes 
which these laws of nature brought about I 
consider everything that happens in nature as 
superhuman, but I hold to nothing as a miracle. 
By this I mean that though it may be beyond our 
comprehension, yet that whatever may be outside 
of that is yet within the compass of the law, and 
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that it is only out ignorance of the law which 
induces us to use the word miracle. If,, then, 
that is a miracle which, we do not comprehend, 
why is not that also a miracle which we do? for 
both issue from the same law of nature. 

Thought and scientific reasoning have explained 
many things as inevitable, which our forefathers 
considered as miracles. Our Hygien principles 
tell us that the plagues of Egypt were the natural 
results of the laws of nature. Yet the Israelites 
and Egyptians considered them as miracles, and 
many of the present generation will still assert 
that this opinion was correct I will admit it to 
be so only on the understanding that every natural 
event, such as the growth of a fungus on an oak 
tree, is a miracle, though it is as much an issue of 
the law as the plague, the cholera, or any other 
visitation which that law brings upon us. It is the 
very fact of our not comprehending the laws of 
nature, and our consequent neglect of providing 
for or against them, which leads us into miracles, 
and then we escape by saying " Who would have 
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thought it ?"* If Noah had said this his sons would* 
not have now been stepping ont of the ark upon 
the earth. 

It was all before them, the wide, desolate, in- 
hospitable earth. It had been many thousands 
of feet below water. The dove had brought back 
an olive leaf in her bill, so that nature was not 
entirely destroyed ; the raven had not come back 
to the ark, so that there was food for her. Yes> 
food in plenty for the carrion birds, and the scaven- 
ger beasts. Animals, and birds, and man had, 
as their powers enabled them, sought the uplands, 
when the raging flood drove them from below. 
Reptiles and insects, crushed and broken, had 
been washed and heaped upon the crags of Ararat 
by the windB, or the same currents that washed 
the ark to that destination ; the rough places had 
been made smooth, and the hollows had been 
filled up by masses of strange and incongruous 



* Since writing this section I find that similar thoughts are 
expressed more wily, and to a mater depth in " The Beign ofl 
Law," by the Duke of Argyle. I had written rule of law in my 
npgfenote, but hare taken the, liberty of using reign* a plagiarism. 
I hope to be pardoned for. 
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materials ; there had been haste and fury in the 
terrible visitation, the waters had found scant time 
to separate or classify— slimy and fall of matter 
Was that mountain side, and as the sun came out 
again in his splendour to shine upon the destruc- 
tion around, life of all sorts sprung up from the 
soil, from the rotting organisms and the bubbling 
mud. Grass, herb and fruit, thistles and thorns,, 
sprung spontaneously from the soil, and in a short 
time the surface evidences of a flood had disap- 



There was plenty of food for man, the herb 
sprung up in its luxuriance, upon hill, on the 
plain, or in the vale; no culture was then 
needed. Unknown food was placed before him, 
« Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you," and he increased and multiplied. 

"We are told that in the days of Peleg, or in 
the second century after the flood, " was the 
earth divided." Here is an example of earth as 
meaning only a portion of this world, "And the 
whole earth was of one language." I presume 
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from what followed, that this whole earth in- 
feluded only that where the descendants of Noah 
lived, and where they said, " Let ns bnild us a 
city and tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven," and from whence they were " scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth." Dur- 
ing this exciting time, everything but the build- 
ing had been forgotten, but the reign of law was 
not 

One inevitable result followed this great as- 
sembly of men. There was no food for them, 
and they separated ; each head of a family went 
his way, never to return to Babel. There was 
another issue to the inevitable law, as they re- 
moved from one another, and found new scenes, 
new abodes, and new subjects ; fresh ideas entered 
into their imaginations, and new words were 
coined by each tribe to express these varied 
ideas, till, in time, the language of their fore- 
fathers, once the language '* of the whole earth " 
was forgotten, and as many languages sprung 
into existence as there were places to occupy or 

g5 
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tribes to speak them* I shall be found fault 
with, by those who adhere to the miraculous, for 
saying that this confounding of languages and 
scattering abroad was not a miracle in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word; but it was, never- 
theless, a superhuman event, brought about by 
the law of nature which God had ordained. It 
was an unavoidable result, induced by mortals, in 
consequence of their neglect of the seed time and 
the harvest 

. Now, we may look back, and understand the 
curse upon the serpent. There was no improve- 
ment for him ; how would it have fixed with 
man, if there had been none for him ? There 
were new regions for him to inhabit, with excess 
of cold and excess of heat There were inevit- 
able changes under each dispensation. There 
Were clothes to invent, dwellings to build, and 
thoughts to be exercised, to meet the changes 
which they themselves were seeking. Time and 
experience taught men that which was most con- 
ducive to their comfort in all regions*. The native 
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of the tropics covered himself with tight cotton, or 
with nothing ; the inhabitant of the Polar seas 
dressed himself in thick furs ; the one eat blub- 
ber, the other vegetables ; bat we, despising the 
experience of these nations, go amongst them, 
eating our own foods, using our own clothes, and 
attribute to the climates the inevitable results of 
the laws of nature which we ourselves infringe. 

This law of nature, the u great parable " as 
the Duke of Argyle calls it, requires then to be 
understood in the minutest point. Everything 
has an object Nothing is too small to notice. 
Man cannot see the links which unite causes to 
effects ; he must look to the infinite varieties of 
summer and winter, and endeavour to compre- 
hend the endless changes which each variety 
produces ; he has something more to do than the 
bee or the ant, to enable him to fulfil the duties 
which God requires of him, the proper fulfilment 
of which is as necessary to himself and his off- 
spring as its grain heap to the ant or its honey 
store to the bee. 
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Through every season, even down to day and 
night, there are changes and varieties intermin- 
able, no two days together are alike, no two 
nights ; the cold of the one is greater than the 
other; the heat of one is in excess of the other; 
there is drought find moisture, darkness and lights 
cloud and sunshine, dew and rain, hail, snow, and 
frost, hot, dry winds, and genial moist breezes; 
in every few miles of distance there is a variety 
of day and night, and every variety produces it* 
changes of life: every change goes on in an end- 
less chain of links ; it is hopeless the endeavour 
to understand them all, but it is right and fit- 
ting to do all we can to comprehend the vast 
system over which man has the dominion; a 
dominion that " shall not cease while the earth 
remaineth;" but a dominion which cannot alter 
one of nature's laws. The attempt to reach the 
heavens brought about the very thing that the 
sons of Noah endeavoured to avoid, and they 
were scattered over the whole earth, to learn, 
and understand that the laws of nature are: 
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immutable, and that there is no escape from them; 
and farther, man may learn to comprehend that 
there is good in everything, that there is a grand 
whole to be thought of, and that details of all 
sorts are as necessary to that whole, as the token 
of His covenant is a consequence of the sunshine 
and rain. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" I do Bet my bow in the clouds." 

Here was the token of the covenant that the 
world of this earth was to be drowned no more : 
a sign in the heavens of sunshine after storm — 
one that we may suppose did not exist in the 
murky years which foretold the flood to Noah, 
and one that, if it ever had existed before, was 
forgotten, so far as to be hailed with delight 
and wonder when it reappeared to the few sur- 
vivors of the Deluge. 

like the name of Noah, this radiance has been 
handed down to us, for we all look on the rain- 
bow with pleasure; still recognise in it the token 
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of God's good will, and apply it in our rhyme* as 
a warning or a delight 

This token is so intimately connected with the 
last chapter, its origin is so blended with the 
summer and winter, with seed time and harvest, 
that I have gone back to it, with the intention of 
fusing the subject into its mass, with no per- 
ceptible junction — an idea gathered from the 
blending of the colours in the bow. How distinct 
each colour is; yet look at the joining — the most 
careful eye cannot see where they meet. The 
harmony is perfect— as all in nature is. There is 
no beginning and no ending, for all the colours 
link together, and all cling to one another with a 
joyous and exultant harmony. Thus the rainbow 
tells us there was rain, that it fell in showers 
from the passing cloud; that the great heavy 
canopy of moisture, which had for so long a time 
hung suspended over the earth, as the sword over 
its victim, had departed; it tells us that the 
cloud had passed away in reality — and allege* 
rically — and that the sun was again shining and 
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warming the earth ; that there was a seed time 1 
come. This seed time had been used, and had 
been neglected. But the rain, what was that 
doing ? it was watering the ground, and helping 
to produce, not only the harvest, for which man 
had not sown, but an alteration on the face of the 
earth, imperceptible as the junction of colours in 
the rainbow. But as sure as it is that the colours 
looked on by Noah with veneration are the same 
colours which we find over our heads to the pre- 
sent time, so sure is it that both rainbow and 
alteration have kept pace together, and that both 
are dependant on the rain and the sunshine. 
That glorious light, which many of the present 
inhabitants of the earth look to as we look to our 
God, had shone out and had dried the earth. 
There was dust on its surface, light and pungent. 
The soft matter which had been left over its 
entire face by the subsidence of the waters, a 
light alluvial soil, clothing everything except in 
those places from which the retiring deluge had 
swept it on its abashed retreat. On mountain 
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top and level plain the sediment lay, thick and 
light The wind gathered it on its whirling 
wings, and the showers laid the dust, as they do 
to this day. Yes, the dust was turned to mud 
as summer showers fell, and it trickled down 
with the little rills these gentle showers made. 
And the little rills scooped out little hollows, and 
the little hollows ran imperceptibly into little 
vales, and the little vales joined the large water- 
channels. Each in its turn deposited the earth's 
dust, its refuse surface matter, on the banks, in 
the hollows, upon the flats of rivers, or even down 
into the hungry sea. Then, when the summer 
time was over, and the rainy season came on— or 
the winter with its frost and its snow — there was 
still some dust to wash away, some rills to en- 
large, some valleys to raise higher with deposit, 
some to make deeper, some portions of the great 
water courses to fill up, and some to wear away. 
But there was still refuse, dust and mud, vege- 
table remains, organic matter, everything, in 
fact, that could be, or might be collected from 
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the* earths surface, to float, or to be washed 
away to the lake, or ocean, as the case might b% 
The heat of the sun and the cold of the frost, 
each worked' to one end in their varied bat har- 
monious systems, — so graduated in the tropics 
that the difference is scarcely perceptible, though 
the seed time and harvest are ; so blended in tho 
temperate zones by the intervals of autumn and 
of spring, that the change is scarcely felt. In 
the frigid zones there is an arrangement of 
nature so fine and so exquisite, that we scarcely 
even recognise its system, though we hear of the 
effects. There, summer and winter run into 
one another with a quickness and; a determination 
that is at once evident and remarkable. But 
while the external aspect has, for long, dark, and 
cold months been stern and forbidding, a cover- 
ing has been provided for the earth, as it is for 
man , and underneath its warmth, the surface has 
been gradually preparing for its seed time. The 
first section of the living sua has looked up to 
fulfil His promise, and in a brief period, oven 
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those inheritable regions find a continued day; 
and a certain harvest 

The never-failing summer has oome ; the 
snows and the frosts are gone; the shattered 
rooks roll down beneath the melting snow ; the 
great icebergs loosen their frozen anchors, and 
float away to distant seas with rock and bouldar 
laden; the impetuous torrents rush down in 
babbling foam, working out new channels, or 
filling up old ones*, and. cany with them strange 
mixtures to their different destinations. Some 
of these are destined to form the hard rock ; some 
the sand bank, and some the shingle shore,, to be 
again deserted by the retiring wave, and to be 
again worn down by the rush of melting snow. 

This system has been, going on ever since the 
earth, in any portion of the globe, grew high 
fxom out the water. Warm rain or cold, melting 
ice or snow, all work to one end. The retiring 
of the sea and the growing of the earth are so 
intimately blended,, that I cannot but wonder at 
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the different views I find expressed upon th& 
subject 

I will cull a sample of this difference from 
u Rain and Fivers," by Colonel Greenwood, who, 
in combating a theory regarding the Mississipi, 
as given by Mr. Ellet, says, p. 227-8 :— " When 
the Mississipi fir st began to cut its channel to th& 
sea, which was when the land had just risen from 
the sea, there was no indenture in the sweep of the 
gulf j nor did that shore reach up to above Ohio, as 
Ellet has supposed On the contrary, the shores of 
the gulf (I do not allude to the Delta) extended 
then much further into the sea than they do now, 
and they have been borne back by the sea." 

Colonel Greenwood's argument puts me in 
mind of the dispute over the colours of the 
chamelion, and though I do not aspire to be an 
umpire between him and Mr Ellet, I cannot 
resist applying to this controversy, 

" When next you talk of what yon view, 
Think others see as well as yon." 
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I believe that the system or the theory advo- 
cated by each is the same, only the times re- 
ferred to are different, and the results are con- 
sequently affected by those times and seasons. 

Bat neither of these gentlemen have gone far 
enough in my poor opinion. The shores reached 
far above Ohio ; and though, as Colonel Green- 
wood says, " they have been borne back by the 
sea," I will ask him, how they first got there to 
enable the sea thus to act upon them ? 

To enable me to answer this, I will ask these 
gentlemen to step back to the Rocky Mountains, 
and visit the sources of the Missouri, the Yellow 
Stone Biver, the Arkansas, and the Bed River. 
They receive the water shed from about twenty 
degrees of latitude, and the waves of the great 
seas received their first contributions of the 
Rocky Mountain sands when they beat upon the 
mouths of the little rivulets, which now send their 
supplies to it through these great rivers into the 
Mississipi, ere sun or moon were visible to earth. 
At the time I go back to, there was no land 
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-visible ^eastward, from the tops tif the Rocky 
Mountains, but the foundation was laid for the 
heights about Washington. These hard batikB 
in time — grew out of, and took the place df 
the sea, and are now called the Cumberland 
and the Alleghanny Mountains ; these also, 
in time, sent their little trickles into the 
sea as it met their dancing sprays at the 
foot of the slopes from which they first issued. 
These slopes, gradually extending, thrust away 
the sea 'by slow and sure degrees, over the soft 
-alluvial shores, and flats, over the hollows, where 
lakes are now found, over the hard bars where 
•the rapids still exist; over the pebbly bottoms, 
where pebbles are grinding still; ill through 
those thousands of miles from 'forty degrees trf 
north latitude, including some twenty degrees of 
longitude, down to the Grulph of Mexico, bs we 
now find it. I will not say that they did not 
extend further into the sea, or that they have not 
been worn back by it, but such is not the prin- 
ciple of nature ; though the sea may encroach here 
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and there* 4he fcnd,$ro«fe ekettfbetfe, and if it 
had not grown as I have described, how could it 
have got to where Colonel Greenwood places it, 
«o as to enable the sea to work upon it? 

Looking at the enormous extent of country 
washed by this great river, the Mississipi, and 
imagining the vast quantity of refuse gathered 
by it, it is easy to see that alluvial plains on each 
of its tributaries, and on the great river itself, 
were first formed in the sea as deltas, that soil 
and herbage grew upon them, and insect with 
animal life combining, they gradually grew beyond 
the reach of watery except in great river floods, 
that as the sea retired, it left its bars of rock, 
firmly bound together with the adhesive matters 
of water life, its sand banks, and its mounch, 
and so ever since the first atom was washed into 
it from the rocky mountains, the rivers have 
gradually expelled the ocean from its place. So 
far it seems to me that Ellet is right when he 
forms his delta from the wash of the land. 
Colonel Greenwood is atoo right when he says, 
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(pages 216-17)— u No one will doubt that the 
Niagra gorge is cut backwards." In almost every 
river there are rocky obstructions ; in some 
part of its course, they may be of granite, 
trap, slate, marble, sandstone, or limestone, 
every one of them originally placed here by 
water, and concreted with silex, lime, or other 
adhesive mixtures of animal life. From the 
first moment that the river water begins to 
flow over such a bar, the bar begins to wear away, 
the rivers perpetually lower their courses in some 
places and raise them in others, and I feel in- 
clined to say to Ellet and Greenwood — " You all 
are right, and all are wrong.' 9 All nature goes 
on in this way ; there is the perpetual distinct- 
ion and perpetual growth, constant life and con- 
stant death ; frequent sunshine and frequent rain ; 
and while we look at the torrents of the tropics, 
and the showers of our temperate zones, we 
know that each in its turn is contributing to the 
destruction of what was, and the reconstruction 
of that which is to be, and that every shower and 
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♦every sunbeam is only a portion of that great 
whole which, under the control of one great 
Power, unites with a consistency and a harmony 
similar to the colours of the rainbow — that 
beautiful token of the goodwill of the Creator 
towards earth and towards man. 
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•* And the vale of Siddim was fall of slime pits ; and the 
Kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled and fell there ; and they that 
remained fled to the mountain."— Genesis el. ▼. 10. 



In my last two chapters I have endeavoured to 
paint the exceeding harmony of the laws of the 
covenant I will now attempt to shew some of 
the results of these laws as pointed out in the 
wonderful history from which I head this page. 

Although the sons of Noah are supposed to 
have stepped out of the ark on the earth from 
which all life had been washed away, we find that 
in about four hundred years his descendant 
Abram was engaged in fighting with his neigh- 
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fcotitff, trbo also were tfonteading with one an- 
other. I may htte rflftuffk that this fighting* 
gives good grounds for the auppositoon that the 
Behlge was Only partial, of that the dates Are 
wrong, for many people would be loath to bdsstfe 
that strange kings had lima in so short a tiate, 
tod that all urate engaged, to fighting % ■ that they 
had, in a few sfeo*k years, forgotten the nfeevqy 
shewn to their forefather^ and remembered At> 
more their brotherly of neighbourly aflieatiott* 
Btttwheti Wfrcom* to ooti*id&r tihei f&pidgtowti* 
of hitman life in thos&dayo, that every head of a 
party, oi rillstg^ mmxmed die name of king, that 
there were no fixdd boaadaries^no limits! of cul- 
tivation, Of of pasture, that every man gathered 
his- food or sought Mis game wherever he cfrubi 
fittd-ifc, w*<*tftt trnderetatid that the kings were 
little- kfagvaifid- th^toowt^tkm was neceasafilf 
the rule, and not the exception. 

It is of littlo oonie^ttce tt* my sketch/ how 
4hey «D»aghty who gained th# laurel^ *r who died 

H 2 
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the death, but I glean from these incidents that 
the face of the country then was very similar to 
what it is at present 

Siddim was by the sea side, and there were 
slime pits there, and those who escaped from the 
pits went to the mountains. 

We find these slime pits, bogs, morasses, 
marshes, quagmires, quick sands in every country ; 
wherever they are, there are higher lands in the 
vicinity, which sometimes assume the name of 
mountains ; on their sides, at their feet, or on the 
plain below, we find the four first. In rivers, and 
on the sea shores, we find quick sands. I will 
take either as synonymous to " slime pits/ 9 and 
draw the conclusion, that the same laws were at 
work in those days as are at work now ; for the 
convenience of diction I will call the inland slime 
pits marshes, the sea side and certain river slim e 
pits quicksands. 

These latter are found every where ; we have 
some grand examples of them close at home, in 
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the Goodwin Sands, a mass of quick movable 
material formerly solid land, but so near the level 
of the sea that when in the year A.D. 1100 the 
repair of the sea wall was neglected by the 
Abbot of St. Augustine, the waters rushed over 
it, and have kept possession till this day ; por- 
tions of it are dry and firm at low water, but even 
as the pits of Siddim swallowed up the kings of 
old, so have these sands been the cause of de- 
struction to many a strong ship, and to thou- 
sands of human lives. There are no sandy sea 
coasts without some portions of them coming 
under the title of " quick ;" they occur accident- 
ally, either in small patches or 'in movable masses 
—in both instances they are due to hollows be- 
neath, or to a strata below the sand, which ponds 
lip the water, and keeps the sand so saturated 
that it cannot settle down, and consequently 
all sands which are so saturated with water 
as to be in a floating state fall into the 
deceptive condition of quicksands. Exactly 
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the seme formation takes place in river?, Mft 
here, if possible, they are more deceptive than on 
the sea shore; but woe betide the man or beast 
that becomes engulphed in them ; this is a very 
common occurrence, for these sands, dry and firm 
when the rivers are low, when the water rises 
above a certain height and enters the basin, 
or flows over the edge of the strata on which the 
sand rests, become trap* for the animals which 
have need them ea firm apd safe paths for many 
days. 

The inland marsh is frequent in all countries, 
and is formed much in the same way as quick-* 
sands, by the inability of the water to escape 
entirely through, or ont of the strata, npon which 
the marshy matter rests. We have large extents 
of marsh land in England, which supply a vast 
quantity of good fael to the inhabitants of the 
district. Ireland is estimated to contain about 
three million of marsh and bog aores ; here and 
in Scotland patches of it are found high amongst 
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the tills, where the soft igreen mdss gpoWitfg dvdr 
it f6»ci8 a tempting spot f6r the unwdiy feet ; 
our Ifew Forest IS fdll of swampy placed, Veget- 
able growth is coatee on these spots, consisting 
of rough grasses, reeds, and spongy masses, and 
it is the refosfe of these decaying Vegetations that 
forum the fuel on these marshfes, from which thb 
surface only is shaved off to a depth of abotit two 
inches m the eourse of a fett years ; while those 
marshes whitih supply the bog fuel have been 
filled with their decayed trees, and other veget- 
able matter, f6r htindredrf of years. These mtfrsfoes 
6* peat bbgs, Would in time haVe given lignite, 
and if they had been burfed deep in the e&rth 
Would have become coal. 

All lott countries (with a few exceptions wfcfdh 
I will notice presently) contain marshes ; in 
Italy there are large tracts of them noted to this 
day for their pestilential character. Atthemetrfh 
of the Loire there are extensive tnarshes, the ftfel 
from which has been used for many years. The 
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northern regions of Persia, and the south of 
Russia have vast marshes, and in the steppes of 
the Khirgis there are salt marshes, and salt 
waters. In America are vast tracts of marsh 
land, particularly plentiful from the northern 
sources of the Mississipi to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and in reference to my last chapter, I may here 
observe, that this marshy land is an evidence 
that the general run of water has not subsided 
from these districts for a great number of years. 
In South America, on the edges of the Pampas, 
and all along the great rivers, are vast extents of 
marshes. As a rule marshes have been much 
abused for their fatal atmospheres ; but here again 
man is to blame, he approaches the unhealthy 
region for the sake of gain ; the soil around the 
marshes is productive, the peat dug from it gives 
him an excellent, and a cheap fuel ; many thou- 
sands of human beings gain their living from 
excavating, or cutting turf; the bringing home 
the peat from the Irish bogs, and building their 
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peat stacks is as much a labour of joy, as our hay 
making in England ; it is cut and placed to dry, 
it is then gathered, and then carted, all hands 
being busy in the work. Hnman life has many 
enemies, but most of them are aggravated by onr 
wants, and onr own passions. 

Malaria, fever, ague, and rheumatism kill their 
thousands, but the peat and marsh fuels warm 
their millions. I cannot consent to the abuse 
which has been showered on the marsh lands, 
because I look upofn them as natural results of 
the laws of creation ; we cannot expect to find all 
our soils rich, we calculate on a thorn in the rose 
bush, and poison in the beautiful snake; we 
must take the bitters and the sweets as we find 
them, and if we wish to look upon the whole 
creation as beautiful, we should endeavour to 
find a use in every thing, and try to find a bless- 
ing, or a lesson, a port, or a warning beacon, in 
all that nature presents us with. 

We have the same things to deal with upon 

h 5 
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tike face of the earth, which, brought grief on thee 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah ; the slime pits 
have since those days brought destruction upon 
hosts of men, and: as. long as there is any benefit 
to be derived from them, man will build his 
cottage by them, the warrior will use them for 
his defence, and will fall into the midst of them 
himself! There is one use to which I have known 
a marsh put, that I have never seen mentioned, 
yet it is. as fitting am instrument of exorcism, as 
our horseponds were in England only a few years 
since* when the miserable witches were soused in 
them ; it was sometime in 1851 that three old 
women took an old man and buried him in a 
swamp up to his neck— the affair was taken 
notice of befbreithe evil spirit left the man, and 
if the eld women are now alive they are doubtless 
still convinced, that had it not been for the stupid 
interference o£ oihevs, they, would have succeeded 
in ridding the old. man (te sajR nothing of them- 
aekps)} ofta very evil spirit. 
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HtegAfrditfg 1fo$ ixeeptibttS 1 in 1W* cOttnfrfetf, 
notdtf above, I h«Ye v f<?ttnd! tbatf tftere are, tf& 
ewty oner kndws 1 , tflto sidtes to a toonntairi tange^ 
aft dbtfupt; and a sltelvihg side ; in considering 
tie cause of tfiis toomo npott several different 
efl&fts Of one la#, and I tiflist go bav& t6 
Chdpte* IV. 

lflen tbe Winds and tbe waves* made- a b&nfc, 
one* sate of this 1 bank t^as e*p(ised to stftttgttT 
fdt&fs'ffoan tbe Other, ttiitf aidtf became steeps 
tftdathe other j even as Ley^H's little wind ripples 
havo one steep, and one shelving* sidfe. Let! ttt 
minify a 1 rippla on tfhe sand 1 into a mountain 
rang*? dpoti' cfartft, a wilt be fatthd that tfH 
isolated monntains taHf bate thteifgidfeg tdlerabfy 
everi; the force Of the wavfcs whidh btrilt thdtfi 
wa^ equal all arotmd, and thfe degradation has 
beta tdl^abiy etjtiaJ* alfify Mt, in ldng ranges, 
outside is iriVariably more p^Tpendiculai' than 
rttfotHer. 

IwiH'tafta fcr tajr efcartple the triotffitaitiotts 
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range which runs from the Decan in India to 
Gape Comerin, extending over thirteen degrees of 
latitude ; £ have shewn in Chapter IV. how these 
hills were formed ; the currents and the winds* 
come strongest from the south west, and the hill 
face to that direction is therefore the abrupt one. 
Another result follows this formation ; the rain, 
falling on the mountains, rolls gradually off the 
eastern side, and has extended the Peninsular 
breadth to several hundred miles in a gradual 
slope, with great rivers perpetually running 
through the extensive plains. The rain, which 
falls on the western side, runs off rapidly ; the 
consequence is, that the trap rock is completely 
denuded in many parts, deep ravines are formed,, 
impetuous torrents rush to the ocean, over a 
short course of some twenty miles, and the whole 
soil of this district is completely different from 
that on the other sida Above, it runs into rich, 
valleys, and large alluvial plains, but on the* 
western side the soil appears to be nothing but 
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deoompo sed rock, of a light colour, capable of 
little more than producing rice in the rainy 
season, growing in narrow valleys, covered by 
rough abrupt hills of denuded rock. On these 
low hills and in these valleys I never found a bit 
of marsh land, except on the borders of natural 
or artificial lakes, and even in these they could 
not be called swamps, or slime pits, as their 
bottoms Jare firm in a few inches. The sands 
formed in the river courses from this region are 
generally firm, and soon settle down. 

There is another result worth noticing here ; the 
mountain gorges are more worn away on the 
steep side than they are on the sloping side, and 
as the journey to the sea is short, the contribu- 
tions from these hard rocks soon reach that desti- 
nation. All these gorges, as Colonel Greenwood 
tells us, wear backwards. Any one who has 
threaded the intricacies of a mountain gorge 
must have marked the gradual wear and tear of 
the torrents that laboured at it, and I would draw 
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the attention, of tiiose who have not been intbas* 
localities, to the graphic pictures of Abyesiniail 
mountain scenery, given to the public by the 
•MUustmted'KewBy" from the pencils ef oflweua 
engaged in, thelater expedition* 

These gorges, or ratines, aire already worn fdr> 
baelk into the bosom of thfe mountains, and will, 
in tame, erode them, through A similar result 
is shown in the washings from the western ftaw 
offthe. Indian,, and from the eastern face of the 
Abyssinian mountains; in the latter the country 
below ia sandy,, and without water-; inithe fortner 
th^ country generally is sterile: and wateriessi 

I gather from all this y that the slime pits wet* 
qrucfc sands,, and not marshes, that the kings 
fought om the steep* side of the mountains by the 
seaside, and that the wash of matter from the; 
mountains, was o£ a substance einiilar to what it is' 
now*, Thesediment was still partly frommaiterxle^ 
posited* by the flood, and borer perhaps mone the* 
chasacter.of/SiLime than, it does now ; bub all these 
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marshes-may vary in character, depending notonPp 
the substances' which form them* btit on fhe con- 
dition of those substances ; some are pounded tip 
and decomposed before they reaeh the marsh; 
some have grown upon, and have rotted on the 
marsh. Ihe same holds good with quick sands ; 
sonae sands are heavy and settle dawn, and some 
am- more light and pervious to water. 

Thus it is, that though the law which forms 
these quick sandt* and marshes never changes, 
but? has been evereincfr the flood, till now, per- 
petually at work on tlrese materials ; yet, with 
every material 1 there is a different result, but one 
thing is sure, that marshes abound more on the 
sloping side of the mountains than en the steep 
side. Quicksands in river courses abound only 
in the long slope of country. Sea quick sands are 
found on either side, but I believe they are more 
extensive and more subtle on the sloping side than 
on the abrupt side of the mountains. 

The forces which formed these different results 
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are still at work, the winds still blow upon, and the 
currents of the ocean still wash upon the western 
coasts of India, with a force and a ftuy similar to 
that which built the mountain range I allude to 
from the water sediments. 

No thinking person will look upon a mountain 
range without perceiving these effects of the law 
of nature, and every one who perceives this will 
recognise and acknowledge the regularity, the 
constancy, and the beauty of these laws, and be 
prepared to admit that the results of these laws 
may vary with every material upon which they 
have to work, as well as with the uncounted 
variety of condition in which the myriads of 
materials may be found. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" And lie dwelt in a cave, he and Jus two daughters."— Generic 
19,t.80. 



Not very long after the accident to the kings, 
recorded in my last heading, the city of Sodom 
was destroyed, and as Noah was preserved in the 
deluge, so Lot was delivered from the fire. Ap 
Noah was forewarned of the curse which was to. 
overwhelm the earth, so Abram was informed 
of the intended destruction of the cities, these 
very cities, the kings of which had fallen into the 
slime pits of Siddim. 

The Holy Scripture again ascribes the escape of 
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Lot to the direct interference of the Creator ; but 
as there are forewarnings of coming events now, 
we may suppose there were forewarnings even in 
those days, and that Abram and Lot (brothers) 
were gifted with a knowledge of these signs of 
danger. This gift was no less a proof of God's 
presence, and of His mercy towards His chosen 
people, than if actual messengers spoke the warn- 
ing, but as I have already said, it was the habit to 
ascribe everything out of the common way to 
God's direct interposition ; it enhanced the cha- 
racter of the person thus ostensibly protected, 
and went far in procuring him the reverence of 
tike surrounding world. God then consulted with 
Abram as to the destruction of the ^cities, and we 
may suppose, without throwing any discredit on 
{he Bible history, that he communicated the in- 
telligence to Lot, who believed what was told hiau 
He endeavoured to persuade his sons-in-law, but 
they, not being gifted as Lot was, " he seemed i» 
one that mocked*" 
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There was no time to be lost, the day of de- 
struction had come, and even then Lot clang to 
the vanities of life, and hesitated to go with 
those who were sent to fetch him, till they " laid 
hold upon his hand" (an oriental metaphor for 
compulsion to this day) ; there is another beautU 
fill metaphor in the conversion of his wife into a 
pillar of salt, as she looked back on the vanities 
they had left, and Lot with his two daughters 
escaped, and went tip oat of Zoar and dwelt in 
a mountain in a cave. 

There were caves then in these early days after 
the flood, and we hear of them frequently in the 
Scriptures; they were in the mountains* and 
high up, they are there to this day, and prove, if 
proof were wanting, that the hills where they are 
must have been formed by water deposits. Caves 
are in all such hills ; we find them in the British 
Islands in plenty, in the Hartz mountains they 
are frequent, aa they are in all limestone rocks. 
In India the hill* ace full of them, but these 
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hills have been said to be formed from upheaval* 
of molten matter. I refuse to accept this theory, 
and believe that they are nothing more or lesa 
than a fine deposit formed in the sea, a gradual 
collection of many ages ; they are in steps and 
broad layers : the season of roughness (like the 
.present season called the monsoon) depositing the 
greatest quantity, while the fine season continued 
the deposit, but in a milder form, so mild indeed 
that at times these deposits assumed a different 
character, and, as T have said in Chapter VIII., 
filaments of lime came between the main deposits 
of two seasons. These changes in the quantity 
of deposit account for the rocks exhibiting on 
their broken faces the irregular thickness of 
layers, exactly similar to the layers in our chalk 
formations, though not distinguished by any 
foreign substance such as flint. 

If these terraced hills had been produced, aa 
some say, by fire, and by molten matter issuing 
from the centre of the earth, bow could the in- 
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tegrity of these terraces have been preserved? 
the eruption must have risen, and its force mast 
have been very even over hundreds of miles of 
country, to enable it to erect the mountain masses 
which we find. The material must have come up 
in a liquid state, and year by year, or age by age, 
it must have heaved up the tablets of the previous 
years with mathematical precision, or something 
must have happened to reduce the volcanic confu- 
sion into the straight lines in which we now find 
them. Accepting for a moment, and for the 
sake of argument, that trap rocks and limestone 
rocks have been formed from molten matter 
pressed upwards by subterranean forces, how can 
we account for the caves? Such masses of matter 
working their way up would come in jets, and 
forcing up the stratas above them, would natu- 
rally find some weak points upon which to form 
uneven strata. Now, supposing that in this un- 
even mass a hollow place was accidentally left 
which the liquid molten mass refused to fill, how 
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oould; that hollow pkoe shut: up ii* the middkfaHl 
be filled with bones and perishable material, 
over which no symptoms of fire or heat ate 
visible?. It hag been allowed by geologists that 
these cave# bad two holes ; those could not ham 
boon made by any matter in a state of cooling, 
unless there had been a^ aualens to form them 
upon, bat these two holes ddsproro the whole 
theory of fire, and confirm at «noe the truth of 
the water system as- to tte fonuation^f hill* in 
which we find the* natural owes. 

It was probably to one of these that Lot «§t 
tired: they are found in ail bill distt«6ts«witfe 
which I am acquainted^ and the scarped rocfep of 
such hills tell the history of the water arthm 
upon them, as plainly as oar island olife^Litt 
that they hare been out' away ftom sfoptag 
Downs; 

Whenever I see a scarp, pweipice* or cKff ittihe 
natural side of a hill or country, I know At once 
that these were not alwayB there, but th«# the 
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slope, the incline of w^ifih waa of the^saine, <Aa-* 
ipcfcr ag that still left upon the bill top* .and 
taking it completely away, has left the scarped 
face to tell us of what the hill is formed* Man 
has a natural curiosity to find out things* and a 
oave is a place, to be soon discovered. 

In catting away the face of the hill, the, water 
naturally washed into fknlts, or crevices, and the 
accumulation of water in such, places frequently 
hastened the separation of tie hill. We hear of 
laad slips frequently; some such cause as I have 
hinted at produces {them. In the sloping, or in 
the gradual cutting away by the slow, unseen 
erosion of sain* waveband wind> the entrances to 
caves are exposed to .man's - cnriosityi la ■ okfen 
times- these ca*e&ware usfidxasdbabitationsy a& we 
iee4inifl»yh.e*cU&g, as sepulchres to bony the 
ikirimk>Qt:ifcbkMi' c iMlmt?Jfa me tc JSpkwt 
4he.sanvfZear 7 .thai£' be may gimme the cave of 
Macpkelah;" as places of concealment, "and he 
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kid them by fifties ina cave ;" as places of worship, 
as may be seen to this day in India. 

Many caves of this description that I have 
"Been are situated on the scarps or sides of hills, 
where, in all probability, a hollow being exposed 
toy the action of water, it was increased in size by 
wild beasts, and eventually excavated into the 
temple shape by man. 

The caves of Ellora, Elephanta, and Adjunta, 
are names familiar to all. They are formed in 
the solid rock, the bottom of the entrance resting 
on the foot of the layer of the deposit ; or in other 
words, are excavated upwards from the bottom of 
a layer. In examining the walls and pillars of 
these caves, I found cracks and lines indicating 
different periods of the settling down of the mud 
which formed these rocks ; there was no vitrifao- 
tion, no signs of fire or of heat, the chisel had 
done its work on a compact mass of rock, indurated 
by a vast pressure of material, and by a settling 
of countless years. 
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In some of the hills I allude to there are no 
less than four ranges of caves in four succeeding 
scarps. All of these caves have been nsed by 
man ; the upper ones are rough and rude, some 
of them retaining their natural shapes ; as we 
descend the caves improve, till we reach an ago 
of exquisite architecture and elaborate finish. 

Now each of these series of caves represent the 
gradual falling away of water ; the scarps in which 
they are situated tell us of the gradual wear or 
erosion caused by water, and the sloping, rough 
face of the hill between these scarps, tells us of a 
falling down from, and a yielding of, the face of 
the rofck for unknown time, but in a regular suc- 
cession of ages in which the same agencies have 
been at work. Thus a hill with three scarps re- 
presents three ages of denudation; as the water 
retired from the soft side of the hill, the action of 
wind and moisture from above affected the broken 
frontage till it split off or exfoliated, leaving its 
ttebris at its foot in the water. This dSbris pro- 

I 
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tected fiw * wbil& tte fecp <tf ^ UiU,, tiU the 
gradual decomposittw or wahiag *way of &ifl 
fallen material again qsposed the lower soft foce 
of the hill to the same action *s before, a#d agqii} 
the felling material naturally expelled the water 
from this aceae of contest, lewag the tpqwped, 
mountain the victor, but with a portion of itn 
refuse gone, to fill up. the acy'ageftt hoUcw plaoes. 
In each of these soarps theare $ve hills and cayef ,. 
some of them high up in the rocky wall, with BQ> 
approach to them now practicable to man ; some 
of these may be seen in th# foqe of the 9oarp of 
the Matheraa Httl near Bombay,* the holes we 
about a hundred feet from the top of the, cliff, 
which is some four hundred feet in height, Tbw§ 
holes were at one time, fur viftm th* fcoaoift <?fl 
the hilh they were forced ae I haye previously 
described* bttf their eonj&atg apd a portion of 

* This mountain, a solidary mass, of basalt, or trap rook, was 
first explored and brought to.' the notice of the GorornmenfidB 
Bombay by the author in 1851, siuoe which time it has beoome a 
«anitanw% fe* Bombay, af4 * taieMj <WBW4p. 
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their walk ham been again converted into build- 
ing nee by the wares ; portions of tkair materials 
may even now rest ip the mass of broken nj&fcte* 
at tbe foo* of the precipice, some may bain nan 
for the growing rice in the fields. befaw> may be 
forming thousand beds off the little water- eouffios* 
or the* geeater Fiver, and soma may have gon# Qftt 
to sea to be again deposited as. & sifted, sorted, 
rearranged material. 

Every scarp teib its own tale, and ^very c&ve 
may have a different oae* Them contend aj$ 
gone, oawied off by> th$ woure^ and tbase Qwtmtfi 
may have varied in ewy hollow placet ; we, omr 
not tell what perishable, sqhstenoes, imy w$k as 
the wateu rolls along, it ia peripetnaUy moving 
ifo. ever varied Ibads^-a, oncreut may Icwjge one 
material^ oneitide ana sufwteo^^ttfce, Wi5i wptt^r, 
the winds may being somefcteig^ tihe ^aashinQ 
and frost may each giva tfaeis (^kibtttioa*,, the 
grcundawell map send some »«tt« fJ (ihe r g?eafe ?ea 
wave, or the natural osetBfttio& off tjiej wataflb 90 

i2 
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little understood up to this present time, may 
give its varied loads, accident may contribute 
some, but the great destroyers, death and time, 
supply the largest quantities, and the greatest 
variety of material. There is no living creature 
in water or on earth that does not contribute its 
share to the edifice. There is no grass, or 
herb, or tree that does not send its share. One 
quantity may lodge in one place and one in 
another, and wherever any indestructible matter, 
foreign to the general subsidence of the ocean, 
happened to settle down, there it formed the 
nucleus of a fault, hill, or cave ; some of these 
substances have been preserved, and tell a plain 
tale, to those who will understand them ; to those 
who will not, who reason -from the little things 
which happen before their eyes, without enquiring 
into the grand, the magnificent process of the 
architecture of this globe, these caves and holes in 
our cliffs have become stumbling blocks and 
sources of endless errors. 
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Natural causes frequently open oat these hills 
to the curiosity of man, the earth is perpetually 
wearing away beneath his feet, his footsteps be- 
come rivulets, the rivulets become rivers, the 
winds cany off the surface dusts, and the rains 
wash off the surface refuse ; any one of these 
causes may expose the cavities which exist under 
ground. The waves of the sea have done great 
things for us, and have cut off vast sections of 
our mountain caves, some coasts are full of them. 
Man, for his ever increasing wants, has done as 
much; but he misreads his page of nature, 
he finds a cave in the limestone rock, and 
he calls it an excavation; he tells us 
that the hyena filled this excavation with 
bones; for many years he has been content 
with this imbecile explanation, one author has 
followed another, and the world, as is usual, con- 
fides in its multiple of learning without thinking 
for itself. If it considered that the superincum- 
bent mass of (now) rock was at one time in a 
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liquid state, it would comprehend that the betux- 
tifal arched roof could Aothave been formed with* 
out a support ; there were when man firstfound the 
<cave no holes sufficiently large for this support to 
have escaped by. In the floor of theeavity hefinds 
earth, and team, and bones in Vast quantities, of 
wondrous size. In the simplicity of his heart he 
tells us that the hyena placed these boned there* 
L et man look back and see the raging flood* loaded 
With swollen carcases, whirling round and round 
in the gurgling whirlpool, and sucked down by 
the insatiable waters to their resting places, he 
will see in these the neuclei of some of his caves, 
and he will, if he can reason oalmly, throwing 
aside all previous learning on the subject, all 
knowledge gained from our best and most com- 
plete geologists, or natural historians, compre- 
hend that tire floorings of these caves were once 
the neucfei of them, that they were arched upon 
these water borne heaps, and assumed their shape 
above them. Again, man digs oat his coal from the 
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bosom of the earth, this coal wfes hidden by the 

'water long ago, demand requires a supply, and 

fives iiiddcemeat to gxatahtetion. We ham 

become so skilful in some things that coal ifr 

known to texist at great depths, fcvfcu before it ill 

found— the strata come so regularly and evetaly. 

The feame toajr ba said of out metal mines, on* 

stone quarries, and our lime pits; as we dig 

thefse varied strata the Workmen come to fanlts, or 

masses of f6reigh matter concealed in the 

grefet deposit; all these are placed there las 

I haVe described above, and in 'nutty instances 

man knows whattheste fanlts arefeomposed of. 

In many be only calls it a fault, and passed 

through It Without thinking of its history, Wilfe- 

out recognizing in that crumbling grey matter a 

Substance that fright have been once in life, a&& 

Without acknowle dgiiig that this substance aided 

lli ttie fortnatfoft of this eatth. He is eager fcb 

gdt through it to reach his valued vein beyond, 

ttttl selddtii Wriaks fcf the other Materials he fe 
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working out It was in one of these faulty 
hollowed out by water upon the scarped cliff of 
some high hill near Sodom, that Lot found refuge. 
The faults or cavities were used as early habitations 
by man ; there are many of them opened out to 
view, and these old caves tell not only the history 
of their fabrication but also that of their partial 
destruction, and they mark eras in creation. 

In the faults of the upper scarps of the moun- 
tains of the East the art of man cannot now be 
recognised ; either they were exposed to view 
since man descended from that level, or man was 
not, when they were first exposed ; in every suc- 
cessive scarp the science of man is seen to im- 
prove. He was, perhaps, at first content with a 
simple hole to dwell in, then he made a roughly 
hewn home for his divinity to reside in ; as skill, 
and time, and wealth increased he exercised all 
the faculties of a wondrous science to improve 
upon and adorn these caves, which under their 
religious and fanciful impulses assumed the most 
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beautiful, tbe most fantastic, and the most 
grotesque appearances. 

Into whatever shapes man converted caves and 
natural holes in the cliffs or mountain sides 
they tell how the inhabitants of the earth in- 
creased, how the various supplies for man's con- 
sumption grew in proportion, and how the natural 
result followed that man was able to devote his 
time and his ability to the laborious task of plan- 
ning and hewing out from the solid rock, so hard 
that it turns the edges of modern English miner's 
tools, the cave temples, which are still the orna- 
ments and the wonders of western India. 

Then these cave temples tell us in unmistake- 
able language that these cavities were first made 
in the manner previously described, that they 
remained buried and concealed with all their 
treasures, all their contents, till man in his wants, 
his religion, or his curiosity detected them, and 
plundered them, leaving the bare walls, roofs, and 
floors as we find them ; or if man was not the first 

I 5 
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to plunder them, the wateh of the rivers or the> 
scratching of the beasts may have done so, and 
man was glad to find ooch useful assistants. The 
wild beasts have resumed the occupation of many 
of these caverns, the sea has retired far away, the 
livers have left them high and dry, but these still 
rash down from the mountain side m their foam, 
and their >spray, and working with a will as they 
hat* idways done, still continue to expose to view 
the little fanlts > the broken crevices— hints to 
those who find them, be they beasts or be they 
man, that foreign matters have here found resting 
places, from the wteck of nature midst the settling 
m*id, which wao btoldiag up this world of ours. 
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* Iftitatih areatoei'; ^dT^hdlfl hh stood fey the tit*." 

My maia object M this «chApter » to illustrate the 
working of <©rtr river rty fctetos, but «mb I raanot get 
to tthis plot of my 'ai^umdnt wkbtrtt mttfctkmiog 
the mattes of Joseph and of Moses, I take 'the 
epjtortuttitjr of bringing them forward. As iUnfttaa- 
tiwks of ihe stewardship alluded to in jny first 
eho^tan, as bright examples of the effects pso- 
dnoed by a fight underataadkig of nature, and 
m jUcrdtrmw oopitis to these who aspire to «xer- 
cise rightly that dctaini* a^fttoraetad to mortals by 
€to& 
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It is now (in tbe year 1868) some three thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty- three years sine* 
Joseph interpreted the dream of the King of 
Egypt. In this instance the coming events were 
foreshadowed to the man who ruled ; but neither 
he nor his magicians understood the suggestions of 
the dream. An accidental celebrity introduced 
Joseph to the Sovereign, and on being asked to 
interpret, he at once said with that modesty 
which is the accompaniment of true knowledge, 
t€ It is not in me : God shall give Pharaoh an 
answer of peace" And then, without assuming 
any skill of his own, he courteously referred the 
actual gift to the king, by saying, " God hath 
shelved Pharaoh what He is about to do" This 
language, and the verification of Joseph's inter- 
pretation by the seven years of plenty gave him 
such authority, that when the famine came, 
u Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto 
Joseph ; what he saith to you do." 

That wonderful gift, a knowledge of the change 
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of seasons, was never more beautifully exempli- 
fied ; but this was not the only talent confided to 
Joseph, he knew how to provide against the con- 
sequences of these changes, .and this varied 
wisdom at once gave him authority and dominion 
over all around him. We further learn from his 
history with what honesty and rectitude this 
dominion was exercised. 

Pharaoh's dream betrays a mental anxiety 
about his supplies, and the history leads us to 
suppose that the inhabitants of Egypt were then, 
as they now axe, dependant on the yearly over- 
flow of the Nile ; that great river to which the 
eyes of Egypt are even now directed (June), as 
they were so long ago. For upwards of three 
thousand years, and probably for uncounted years 
beyond that time, this phenomenon of nature has 
been going on ; the plains of Egypt have been 
Bupplied with fresh sediment yearly, there have 
been exceptional deficiencies, and exceptional ex* 
cesses. In all that vast amount of -time these 
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plains have not grown Above the flood, whifch 
flows over them tutor with as raach crirtainty land 
regularity as it did in days of yore. Ye* by yw*> 
Car uncounted ages, these regions have had ijbeer 
seed times and their harvests ; the deposit* sue 
left upon the surface, and they nourish the food 
for man and beast Year by year the tmbstcaiafc 
settle down with the growing weight upon them; 
theft as the waters drain off aod the rich <*ops 
ripen and are carried away* the toarm sub shines 
upon the cracking soil, the hot winds (blow* and 
the whiriwinds lick up the dost, which obscures 
the light of the mid-day sun, evto as that light 
was absented in those distant days, when " The 
Lerd said unto Moses, stretch out thine hand 
toward heaven, that there may be darkness votor 
theUmdqf Egypty&en darkness which maty befelL" 
These dust storms are frequent to this day; I 
need only refer to the letters which have^beea 
published feom &e Abyssinian expedition to 
prove this. 
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The interpretation of the dream by Joseph 
seems to us marvellous, but in those times, and 
«wm in these, orientals ate tbftd df snoh things, 
and a wonderful aptitude and *M1 is even new 
displayed in their explanations $ t>trt tfce fcbeve 
qn0ta;twto refers to events, "Which -coiftittg in 'tfieir 
ttatoeral courses* w*e eamggttatiottB «f the tanal 
seasons, And, being foreseen by Moses, were used 
by him and Aaron us weapons to work upon the 
ttedtdity an4 fears of tfie Egyptians. I hate 
before said, *hat nature was a gre&t study in 
olden times* and this study appears to have ac- 
4«ired much knowledge—tfbe records of Hie 
Ghatdettas prove this •— b«* the*e is aewheis a 
more clear example etf its skill than "Shaft given 
to tt* in the Bible inthe account of the plagues <*f 
Egypt. The rulers ef that land had, in all pro^ 
babflity, become slothfM, trusting all to the 
Israelites, ***) these men wifh ready wit watl a 

* " For a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a oonne of 
m«tai#>^fiotiaifS4bax0)nrv 
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deep knowledge of nature, rendered more acute 
by their impatience of slavery, and a desire ta 
escape from it, attributed to the direct influence 
of God these plagues which were occurring under 
the ordinary laws of nature. 

The river was turned into blood. There is a 
similar circumstance that happens to rivers in 
India ; the pools become of a blood red colour, 
increasing in the intensity of its redness day by 
day, till the whole water is full of life, a minute 
wriggling worm, rendering the water useless. 
Was this the plague of the river, when it stank, 
and the people could not drink of its waters ? 
Then the waters brought forth frogs. In certain 
seasons the rivers of the East do so still in 
alarming numbers, but their numerous enemies 
prevent the catastrophe which happened in Egypt, 
where the frogs died, and a the land stank." 

Then the dust brought forth lice and flies ; the 
dust was frill of decomposed animal matter ; what 
more fitting nursery for these insects in a climate 
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which to this day is notorious for them ? Then 
came the murrain on the cattle, with boils or 
ulcers on man and beast; and after these the pes- 
tilence. Nature had prepared for these visita- 
tions in direct order, and with an inevitable law. 
All food and drink was vitiated; the very air was 
poisoned. Ulcers, fever, cholera, and the plague 
all come from these causes still. Then came the 
thunder and the hail; these storms generally 
follow any lengthened continuance of sultry or 
unwholesome atmosphere. Wherever electricity 
— that subtle agent, that matter without which 
there is no life — is scanty, there falls the thunder 
storm to replenish it Seasons of sickness, sea- 
sons of heat, seasons of any extraordinary events, 
finish with these electric visits, and the atmos- 
phere is restored to its usual state. 

A few weeks since, severe thunderstorms oc- 
curred in London and at Birmingham ; in both 
of these places the heat of the season had been, 
exceptionally great; both places were thickly 
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peopled, and electricity was required In the 
Oxfordshire hills* where I now reside, th.4 popu* 
lation is soauty, And the »ai* is pare; these 
storms did Hot tisit us* 

Immediately after the above events, mod 
exactly in the order with which (hey no* 
come, catne the darkness over Egypt. The 
great whirlwind, the simoon of the desert, the 
cyclone of the ocean, the hurricane of the West 
Indies* visited the land, and lilted from its snr- 
fece all its refiase "matter; uplifted the thick 
dust, and darkness ruled the land for three days* 
These dust storms Are the prelude to the usual 
rainy season. I conclude that this followed in 
its ordinary coarse, for the next infliction on 
Egypt was the death of its first-born man and 
beast 

I do not take this in the literal sense, as em- 
bracing the first child born to-day, dr the first 
born, now twenty years of age ; but I suppose the 
deaths of tender infants and of young beasts than 
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took place, ttie food of tJheir parents had lotig 
beta vitiated, liheir constitutions were nbt capa- 
ble of maintaining another existence, consfe- 
qwtrtly the young ones died from insufficient or 
unwholesome food in a chilly season. 

We are still inclined to look upon these plagues 
Of Egypt as miracles, and as direct interposition* 
tif God for a favoured people ; they were so far 
ftivottred that they had the gifts denied to the 
Egyptians, whose 'condition was at that time 
similar to the condition of many nations since. 
'The people were indolent and did not work, the 
king was an ignorant despot, and trusted to his 
magicians ; these men partaking of the customs 
fcronnd them, were apparently incapable of com- 
prehending new tilings, but depending on the 
Idf e Ifeat had descended to them, became liable 
*to believe that Moses and Aaron brought the 
plagues upon the land,* and becoming seriously 

* I have lately read somewhere, that there are still magician* 
in AfMefa, who rot the ohance of being killed if their propheoieft 
do not come true. 
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alarmed, used their influence in that strain, till 
Pharaoh, submitting, said to the Israelites, " Ga 
and serve the Lord / " 

In about eleven hundred years after these 
events, King Necho began to dig a canal between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean; but as he 
lost a hundred and twenty thousand men in this 
great undertaking, it was abandoned. I gather 
from this event that the same inconvenience of 
travelling from Syria to Egypt existed then as 
we find now, and that the king desired to" open 
his communications from north to south. The 
desirability of this opening has been felt for many 
years, and it is now in course of being effected. 
I glean then that this Isthmus of Suez has been 
formed for many years. Joseph probably walked 
across it into Egypt, but Moses preferred, or was 
guided to, a more southern route, over which the 
waters were liable to flow. 

The whole scene is so similar now to the his- 
tory in the Bible, that I assume the condition of 
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Egypt as to its river, and its Delta, was the same 
then as it is now. 

If, then, I accept the Hebrew text of creation 
as 4004 years B.C., the interpretation of the 
king's dreams as taking place 1715 B.C., the 
digging of the canal as 609 B.C., I get only 
2289 years for the growth of Egypt into its pre- 
sent geographical form. If I add our present • 
time, 1868, A.D. to the 1715 B.C., I get 3583 
years, in which but very little progress has been 
made in the growth of the land. Now, with so 
large a river as the Nile, and a river so loaded 
with matter, this growth of the land is so re- 
markable, that it leads one to doubt how all 
Egypt could have been formed in the smaller 
period of 2289 years. 

The cultivated plains retain their flatness of 
surface; the river rises to much the same level in 
them year by year ; the bed of the Nile retains 
its depth and its size, much the same as it has 
always done. Here and there its banks are 
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washed away, rod tto material wrried eluewJww. 
But its overflowings do not heap up mowads a*d 
hili^as other rivew with tkeh; wisd* and. omenta 
4». Its, wide ^JAavial plams ara. kept flat hy caro- 
tid husban*y ; ; then; sorJEaoas dft mot gww ahow 
the. reach of tiue watery aud 90 great is tbo con- 
fidence of the. inhftbitwte of thas* plains if* the 
regularity of the water supply that* if auy esaw 
happens, the loss of life is lamentably, Sq late 
as in 1829 oa less than 30»PQQ i^opta were 
washed away by the mwpual riaa of four ouhtts 
to the flood. 

If tha Nile had bow. left to wtoe* smh acci- 
dents would be. moj& tare, bacausa tha awmal 
floods would form hwks aud uvwuds, upoi* whiqh 
the inhabitants would build thai? bouses,, W& to 
which thay would retire in owe of dauger* It is 
the nature of flood*. awl wiuds to. form these 
harriers.;, hut in mail's presence, and uude* the 
pressure of his wants* aach formations ar,e kept 
down, The plough a*d the hoe keep the couutcy 
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level We have, however, a proof that growth 
goee on. The same labour which Neche under- 
took has been undertaken again. A canal i* now 
under construction from the Mediterranean to 
the Bed Sea, but a serious obstacle exists to the 
success of the undertaking by the silting up of 
the sea at its northern end. This sediment 
appears to owe its origin partly to the material 
brought down the Nile, and forced, by the pre- 
vailing currents of mud and water, eastward to 
the coast of Syria. This silting up is so exten- 
sive, that ships of any size are impeded by it, 
and attempts are now making to dredge channels 
and protect them by groynes and other methods. 
We have examples of these protecting barriers 
on the sands, of our own sea shore-; and although 
no two portions of coast have the same or similar 
forces, at work upon them, and as, consequently, 
no analogy wiU hold good, yet the groyne 
used by man. for a similar purpose, if ill produce 
a similar result, and the material, which would 
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in the natural course of events, have gone on 
with the swell of the rolling ocean, will be 
stopped by the groynes, and, accumulating fast, 
will soon overtop the barrier, and falling into the 
channel render the labour of dredging a never- 
ending task. 

Here, then, along the coast of Syria, are now 
stored the washings of the Mountains of the 
Moon ; here are atoms from Lake Victoria, 
Nyanza, from the Zambesi, the Abyssinian hills, 
and all the vast extent of country which lends its 
water shed to the Nile. While some of these 
distant washings find their way to the sea, some of 
them are at work in the bed of the river, resting 
one season in one place, and shifting their 
grounds in another, but every shift helping to 
keep the bed ,of the river at its proper height 
One year it is scooped out by the headlong 
force of a furious flood, in another the hollows 
-are filled up by the sediment of a milder stream. 

We cannot tell the extent to which the wash- 
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iags of the earth are carried out to sea. The 
space is enormous, and every turn of the currents, 
in wind and water, affect the deposits. They are, 
in fact, continually changing. That which is 
dropped at the mouth of the river one year, will 
rush out to the ocean the next, and so the subsid- 
ence is perpetually changing ground. All we 
know is that the denudation and the filling up 
are for ever going on. 

I come, then, to the question that if so small a 
growth has accrued to Egypt in 3,583 years, 
why should so great a growth have been realised 
in the first 2,289 years ? Did its 1,200 miles of 
alluvial plains grow in that time? If so, there 
must have been a much more rapid progress than 
at present The city of Alexandria was built 
2,200 years ago upon the sea shore; it is near it 
still. The two growths are strange, and one is 
almost led to dream upon the river bank, that its 
waters have never formed anything; that its present 
delta has not been washed down from the land; 

x 
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that the ldnd'hai liete* tota <J6iitid&d¥or4fe aarfiw 
dtist- washed or blown away 1 ; that^U natarey-i* 
fact, has been standing still, upon the shores, in- 
the bed, at the mouths of the great river which W* 
«efc yearly pouring on its mud laden billows to > 
the ocean. Butj as I said before, there is a proof 
of' growth. No one will venture to say that the 
g^eat alluvial plains of Egypt are the results of 
upheavals, or of volcanic formation. No one will, 
deny that they are all formed by > the river, the 
-sea,' and the winds ; and I feel & relief in think* 
ing that* there may be some truth in the astro- 
nomical records of the Chaldeans, which, about 
four thousand years ! ago^ mention the soeial 
existence of' man as hating then existed* for 
478,000 years; white Egyptian legends* go baofc 
to 48,000 years* before the tfcnfc assigned by us 
for^creattoiu* 

In the bbok of Number^ a* 2Ij v. 14, 1 ftti&~ 
"Wherefore it was said in the book' of thie wars 
oftheBord." LiJbshtt'r— 19? ^Aiid«te J sto 
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stood still, and the moon was^ stayed, until the j 
people had' avenged themselves on their enemies^ ) 
is not this written in the book of Jasher Tf IA 
the fleoondt>ookofSaaiitel r 1—18,: a Behold it is? 
written in the book of : Jasher . V 

Here are aU&sions teold wats^ old events, aad- 
old boote^withifigureg/ w<hioh carry* ug back so i 
fltf, that reasoning backwa»ds^ as rivers j wear-, 
away the banters of rook* The dates seem to be<> 
verified by facts, m i that I naturally ^coime t& the : 
ocmelnaion that iall the vaat atlarialplaias of Egypt ; 
havfc'been formed ^lt^wly as theDdltot is forming" 
now: Unkhown mouii tains have been * washed" 
away, aodkl! theselandshbvebeen fornwd from:- 
thami 1 There has^bben', and there is a 'perpetaal * 
repetition of breaking ctown, of ^washing fewwft of -? 
sifting, and depositing b^f fofroeey- which we verresW 
When: we contemplate th^ effects of th&e forcee^ 
imagination'^may wander intomiUioas j of * years;' 
beyond the dates of the Chaldean'weord^y tflft ktefc 
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in the haze and obscurity of time. We may ex- 
claim impatiently, " It is all eternal, eternal for 
the past, eternal for the future. Eternity is pro- 
mised to us as a reward, it is threatened to us as 
a punishment ; bat we must pause, and remem- 
ber that the eternal God has set his laws to work, 
that with them He has formed this earth ; that 
we, human beings, endowed with reason, are not 
only permitted to live upon it, but are instructed 
to hold in subjection every living thing upon it ; 
that there is a limit to our lives, that we are not 
eternal in our bodies, although the elements 
around us maybe." When this recollection flashes 
across our poor weak minds, and we see for how 
short a time our dominion extends, and contem- 
plating the immensity of our rule, we may hide our 
faces in humbleness, and pray that our darkness 
may be turned to light, that we may be gifted 
with grace and wisdom to understand and in- 
terpret the signs of the times, as well as the 
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phenomena presented to us by nature. Such 
gifts are within the range of ordinary talent, if 
applied in the right direction, but are far away if 
we bind up our talents in a napkin. 
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CHAPTER XVHL. 



"And if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion bnt in one, not all 
That system only, bnt the whole must fall. 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and sons run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 
Being on Being wrecked, and world on world ; 
Heavens whole foundation to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God — 
All this dread order break— for whom? for thee P 
Vile worm 1 oh, madness ! pride ! impiety !" 

Pope;. 



I have given in my last chapter an example of 
the very gradual growth of land under the un- 
doubted influence of a river. I have, in Chapters 
IV., IX, and VI., shown how the earth has grown 
under the sea. We have only got to look at the 
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<vast ' accumulations of .material * fcbore onr eoqd 
depositsyto comprehend, that r within the » same 
period of: time i the /deposit* of the sea, or in the 
sea, are enocmous, while the deposits of our rivers 
on the alluvial iplains tare . scarcely perceptible, 
and i the denudation, by , the rivers is groat and 
visible. 

.Before, however, proceeding with the order ( of 
destruction, I wish to say another word on tie 
•system Of upheaval, audi, have brought in tiie 
coal mines as > evidence « against • it. Wherever 
theserrminesare, i they tell • nsi that all the strata 
'.above the eoal -are ordinary water .deposits, and 
these deposits tell us in plain language that they 
.took a long time in forming. I (assume that .our 
deep pit coal was wheGre we now find it,'. before the 
Deluge, and that-many strata, wave lodged over it 
iy the action of this water. > If Dbawalegeri was 
ffive miled high, and covered by \ the Deluge, then 
©m Nevisy oar pi^fntvhigheBt point, must have 
Jbeen $ome ? fpur miles below watej; if, Ararat 
only was covered, then onr highest Jand, jflsustoajy 
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some 1,200 odd feet below the surface. Either 
of these depths were sufficient to produce great 
changes. I have shewn how rapidly the waters 
of the flood subsided, and as we witness the des- 
truction caused by ordinary inundations, or the 
bursting of a dam, we can imagine the havoc 
which the great waters of old brought upon 
these regions. In whatever shape the islands 
were, we have every reason to suppose that our 
present mountains existed then, and taking into 
consideration the height at which we find water 
deposits, and other traces of streams, I come to 
the conclusion that our highlands were of greater 
elevation formerly than at present, and I win 
look to Devonshire as an evidence of this theory. 
Dartmoor is now an extensive undulating plateau, 
over which are scattered fragments of granite 
rock, while here and there are found large masses 
of granite : (in situ), called Tors,* isolated, and 
bare rocks; the upheaval theory could scarcely 

* Bach are the Hey Tor, Hounter Tor, and Vixen Tor, with 
many others, while similar stone mounds are found in the lower 
i of uplands. 
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account for these varied characters, while the 
water construction and destruction would provide 
completely for the results we find. From this 
lofty plateau many rivulets find their way, their 
beds are rough, irregular, and winding ; they 
sometimes run through a small morass, now they 
twine amongst vast masses of broken, but rounded 
granite, now over flat tablets of the same, in 
some of which great bowls or hollows have been 
scooped out by the little waterfalls. These 
streams eventually tumble down the mountain 
side in little channels, cut in narrow dells, en- 
cumbered with vast masses of broken and well 
rounded rocks; all along the sides of the hills 
these broken and weather worn fragments rest in 
great and almost inextricable confusion. 

Now, as granite, whether upheaved or depo- 
sited, was originally formed entire, with the ex- 
ceptions hereafter noted, I can only explain the 
present state of things to have arisen from the 
breaking up of a vast granite formation, and the 

k 5 
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►intfy w»ai»s^of ^tWp, npon thecswfape, are bow 

>Been in ihe ferdten masses, end in the proud old 

Tors. These Tors then represent the general 

- height of these ' fcflls, as left, after , the Delpge ;• 

t how much higher .they were, before must remain 

uattknowvbut thegeneral: m*fl&<«of broken frpg- 

• nrants at tme toe formed much loftier aummite 

than ire mm ate. 

;Ther exceptions above alluded to were the cauae 

of all this breaking up; an upheaved mass of 

i granite fused, and prepared in the lower regions- 

of the «arthy .would bare get rid, of all impuri^ 

i ties, and come up a efeattrxnelfed mass ; it would 

ha*e -collected no foreign r.mafctorg, and would 

ha*e! settled, down in its <wn integrity— tut a 

mass collected, • as i this undoubtedly was, . by 

-watery would bare within its jo^aea materials of 

ether sarts^aod we muflt took to the. locality; to- 

say what materials <thesefwe*e. 

tlirwuuldr*efer ,my ne^rs;i<> the geological 
mapsaof i Great- Britain. . ftsirili be seen that our 
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'gmmte'ioJMtoa ia BwortsWreiwre in patbbes, ap- 
.prpa^bieg the ei?oiila& £orn**tion ; 7 while iere anfl 
there befcwten theliftndsj Eod,add ^m«csetahire, 
ihQgr^aite crops, »p in isqgwente of oircles. r The 
#a.Bie ,, feature atteftd igTftmte in , Abe*deenehi*e 
4^t other fa*ts .of 'Scotland, while in) Ireland it 
tofe9S n more 4be <fo?m< of banks. I • fcelieire > ithat 
4bese l#fcteniwe*e formed upon the edges of the 
owrots of) the sea, while the others wereifarpied 
byj whids. j ThemwasHdo&btless ja^ great extern 
of whirls and eddies^t > work -in these islands 
»d c we have • «oniy ( got to . look at ; plaie . iv. in 
Cftpt^^anry^ admirable iwoark, "The Physical 
Geography >of<the^Seas/',iQ uriderateitdi how these 
whirls* and daddies; inaybave, been brought about. 
Tbwe)DaH3DQopj^hillftiwere then y I assumej fornaed 
upon the wihiriing , sysfam ; ; although the grains 
^hioh formed these masses were the chief ingse- 
dittatsi wafted npon,ia»d deposited by the. waters, 
yet (jjo whirl is «o exclusive .as //tor employ its 
attaftotire powers on one i object . only ; other 
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materials consequently found an entrance to th» 
Leap, and were buried, as they came, with the 
grains, eventually combining into granite. 

In the vicinity of granite masses we find clay- 
slate, oolite, and gneiss; the latter I put down as a 
sediment composed of the same, though of finer 
material than granite ; the oolite as matter 
washed away from the granite ; and the clay-slate 
is probably a deposit collected by the waves, 
when thorough hard barrier of granite formed a 
quieter and less troubled sea. 

Taking, then, the mass of Dartmoor granite a& 
a water deposit, that here and there it was streaked 
with other materials, I will consider the action of 
the Delugeor of any water upon the mass. I would 
apply any other flood to the purpose, but I know of 
no other that could do its work so well. I cannot 
suppose that any other than a universal deluge 
could have overtopped and ruined these masses 
built up by waves of old, and nothing but a 
Tery violent flood could have effected the destruo 
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tion I allude to. Earthquakes, or electricity, or 
volcanic action may have destroyed mountains 
and levelled them with the dust, but why should 
any of these agencies spare the centres, or any 
hard portion of them? Water only could have 
done this, and to water only I ascribe the des- 
truction which we may see upon those hill- 
tops. 

The system is further explained by examining 
the position of the broken granite masses ; somo 
rest flat upon the surface, some at varied angles, 
and some stand upon their edges upright There 
is no force so capable of bringing about these 
results as waters When water flowed over these 
hills it found out the foreign substances of the 
masses, and washed away the soft ones, the 
granite consequently parted under the influence 
of the waves and fell in all directions; then 
another action took place, the earth was slowly, 
and in all times has been, removed from beneath 
these fragments by the constant action of the? 
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join. n -M itey. became. jwderminod they felliato 
jPMhpoaitioas.98.ibe situaitioaaJlQwedv.w<iiem^ 
Arises .the, confused wr^i^gmept pf.tbe^wite 
juasses. 

, Our ; geologists „bwe telcLps ihat ^1 . tbepe 
grauite fonwfcioushaye. bee&pph^ed#£mMftw 
tbe/eaflth?s sw&ee ;. they havejiot. e?»laiwd bw 
the cavity from which they came has been filled 
up,., or whether it,is.a,cavijty . atUL ,.S,Qmeoue.has 
,wxi#e* thitt 4he vjepy, appjww(»,<gwute testi- 
fier to its £re origw,.biit .thpy^ntfght * s vell#y 
jap of thaburut pp. sailor the asbestos ofJSgypt, 
or, the sandstone roc^c, or even our coal mines. I 
eJlow jfchat some of.,theingree|Aen£s of .granite jmay 
baye been subjected to fire, but. as am^as this 
has not been the case, unless it way,, have. besn 
accidentally liable to the .ppontaneous.fires of the 
ftwrouuding herbage in dry seasons. .flpchjfirea 
aire jptet uncommon in, waste Jauds. , We. iaye&U 
hewd of the, prairie fires; AfricwiteayeUershaye 
written of them ff fmdju* Iadia„they,we yejyfre- 
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.take ^precautions Ggprnktihwe fires. The; foHams 
of lAsfleeigbnr, oro the, topi of a Wgfc warped -bill, 
but surrounded by wild jungle, has y&tflyito be 
wowed iron theefifecte of »fire. These, baraing 
jungles fono T gi»^^]igbtsi*s 5 tbe flamop,f dfifen 
by the .wiadft imehr o^wa^^hissiogjvaerowjxiog, 
and crashing, th^eonquerers of , all before Ithmn, 
till; they roet.in .th*ir headstrong course the 
nsval banaec of >natfire~*the water rhroksn ia*urp, 
or.jthemiiMtenoittedrpok. BWw*hepcf>fii»Mieitlier 
frserroattev into glass jot naalt < stone into .dag, 
tbtft tbflj: bmsnuppi sfebstftn&si into ashes which, 
^hen «^Qrr^s^x)roe, » are converted juto masses 
t)f«tone-ilikei!nh3taoQe. iThe>itop8f,of >high hills 
in ^Westem , India -are #fawn (withv those rsufr. 
stances, but they are not the inssult tof up- 
•Wvals. 
j IfWiDiaiotdSayr tbatono xiphe*rals heme taken 
place; i I -ami/wiHii^jrfco hblwve jthat inokanio 
agency haaiaawed them, ibttt thoseunphaaYftls 
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are local, and do not affect the whole system 
which rolls on in its formation, or in its des- 
truction, without confusion and with infinite 
regularity. 

I think that our geologists have, by ascribing 
too much to upheavals, injured our faith in the 
natural laws of creation and infringed upon uni- 
versal order, and this appears to have been 
partly done with the view of making creation 
subservient to man. Man is the acting ruler of 
what is made, but we 'must remember that man 
is subservient to creation ; that in all history he 
is liable to the results of natural laws, that 
though by great knowledge, or by great gifts, he 
may foresee and foretell events, yet he cannot 
avert that which nature, left to herself, is sure 
to bring about 

Pope used strong language against the pre- 
sumption of man in reference to his aiming at 
more knowledge and perfection, and considering 
himself as the final cause of creation. I will 
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here say that I am content with the system of 
creation as the Bible presents it to us, that I 
accept the words of that wonderful Book not in 
their simple abstract meaning, but as beautiful 
and correct outline pictures, drawn by the figmv 
ative, eloquent, and expressive pens of the East,, 
exhibiting to us times and facts, which, aided by 
legends, were possibly within the comprehension 
of man in the days when they were written, but 
must now be accepted by us as true as far as 
they go, though enveloped in the haze of mystery 
and distance unknown. 

I come then, to the conclusion that even as the- 
sea is forming banks and shallows beneath its. 
surface now, so was the earth formed by it of old, 
that from that time to this life and death hava 
added their wondrous accumulations ; that storms,, 
and snow, and hail, and rain have each in their 
turn fulfilled His word, and that fire has in it& 
place and its turn contributed to a re-creation.. 
I use this word, as I do not think volcanic action, 
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^existed fcUL&e -waiter had buried umsses of iin- 
flammabje patter. .TS^e know, to ouircest, hew 

Jbe ,gaees>are . stored „up , (La , our icoal pits, « only 

< rf quiring. the ipreeeqe©. of fire <to igniterand spread 
^atruction according to their powers. Weimow 
thai tbo earth is foil of combustible imaterialfrir- 
the oil bubbles up, to the, surface, there are takes 

,pf liquid pitqh r there *re our oily shale- rotto* the 
gplphur, lignite— alUhepjroduceof the earth's ew- 
fece. Far down .below all these, at depths to which 
.man. has not yet (reached, other substances m$y 
have been accumulated in olden times which, with 

..their, vapours and their pent up gaaep, product the 

.pfxasiooal-eruptioneband convulsions of the^a^th. 
When once a passage ia found for .the outpQu* iof 

JtstftMy, this. passage is preserved till the ferae 
below .demands escape, aud this fluctuates. > Qur 

^wwfaoe wwds do; not always blow with, violence, 

v ,tboiraiudoeenotj always ;&U, and rivers- idoinot 
Always XU? ? <but tfee, great, &ea goes on for ever, its 

,£jdes audits currents .never ceaso;, within these 
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^foments w earth main tarns nhs situation, its 
changes of season, its variety of .atmospheres ^ all 
.moth by one great law ; ; we may toe i afflicted wilth 
j00ld,»and suffer from the 5 .heat, but we nrast re- 
.meitber that we share these changes »with the 
idlest worms of die earth, and have no more oon- 
trol over them than these worms have. 

> We are gifted with, that most .wondrous gift, 

swaon ; but there is nothing on ear^h too low, 

• ioo humble, or insignificant, from which man may 

unottderive> a lesson; a string of dead* seaweed 

•tgUs of the coming rain as truthfully as the 

elaborate barometer ; the store house of the little 

ant tells ns that she knew harvest time was come; 

the chrysalis tells ns that the butterfly summer 

is over; and the gathered honey tells us that the 

sweet labours of the bee are ended for the season; 

the autumn showers begin to fall and replenish 

the dried up springs ; the sun gets lazy in the 

morning, and retires to other worlds in haste ; 

we gather our harvests into our garners, and lay 
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up our winter stores ; the fleeces grow upon our 
sheep, and the long coats grow upon onr horses ; 
all runs on in one beautiful stream of gradation* 
there may be exceptional interruptions or altera- 
tions, bat the whole has rolled on and will roll on> 
not for man alone, but for the vilest worm as 
well. 

Having thus attempted to show that there 
never has been any spasmodic creation, and that 
the universal denudation goes on without confu- 
sion, I will endeavour, in another chapter, to 
sketch some of the effects of the subsiding 
deluge. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



' Swift to its dose ebbs oat life's little day; 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away, 
Change and decay in all around I see ; 
! Thou, who ohangest not, abide with me*" 



Reader, did yon ever see a flood? a yellow mass 
of furious water rolling over and contending with 
the ever changing and curving surface of the earth 
in irresistible volumes? There are few level 
places on the earth ; the great deserts are not level, 
as beautifully shown in Palgrave's description of 
his journey through Arabia, where even the Arab, 
who had wandered through those waves of sand 
from his childhood, and was familiar with every 
sign of the pathless waste, was puzzled how to find 
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his way over the moving surface, where the foot- 
mark of man was blotted out immediately, where 
all is dry, desolate, and burning hot, a region 
dreaded by all, on emerging from which the wan- 
dering Arab falls upon the earth, with his face 
towards Mecca, and thanks his prophet and his 
God for an escape. 

We are sometimes led to think that there are 
levels, the mirage deludes u& with the idea, and I 
have climbed hill tops in tbe< hope ;o£> finding 
their plateaus as smooth and regular as the long, 
straight oloud which Covered over the brow in>tk& 
cool of > the morning ; there was no<> level > tharep 
all wa&fundulattng, fuli .of hills, and woodsy a** 
little vales, rough places and flmcoth^d*epjravine«y 
and abrupt .pin»acles^ while bales* them/ <thtf* 
rested one xrf. those pictures, whiokl wiHi bow*** 
from Sir Walter Scott . 

My upland / lake a lay. in. profound quiet, <. it* 
surface lay undimpled, save where ooc' of <th* 
numerous waterdfowi; which glided iooatei sortaM* 
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feet a mirr(rt to the bleak hills by which it i was 
surrounded, and which' lay reflected on its bbsom, 
that it was difficult to distinguish the water from 
the land ; nay, in the shadowy uncertainty oc- 
casioned by the thin haze a stranger could' scarce 
have been sensible that a sheet of water lay be- 
fore him. A scene of' more complete solitude, 
having all its peculiarities* heightened* by the 
extreme serenity of thfe weather, the quiety grey^ 
composed tone of the atmosphere, and the perfect 
silence oftheekmente, could hanlly be imagined'* 
The water alone was level, ite shadows were 
beautifully irregular, and the* very fact of the 
lake's presence, though aiding by ite moisttoe the 
gathering of the-staright cloud, proved the uneven^ 
ness of the earths 

Over this ever changing ftoe of nature the 
rain httd J pw»ed , d6wny against it 1 tho- troubled 
ocean had arisen, the soil w*s soon saturated; and 
Htttd streams* rta<- off in aH directions in their 
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headlong haste to find their level; the deep 
ravines became broad roaring volumes full of 
matter, they filled the rivulets and the rivers, 
the wide plains are covered over, the hill slopes 
are attacked, the trees, with water loosened roots, 
give way, and plunge headlong ; the lower hills 
are swallowed up, the animals are mostly gone, the 
weary birds seek in vain for their usual resting 
places, and fall confused upon the greedy wave. 
Man, accustomed to danger, and acquainted with 
the places of refuge, has sought his usual 
sanctuary ; but the wave, sparkling in its anger, 
overwhelms the hill top, its sacred spot is despised, 
its shrine of sacrifice is rejected, all is swallowed 
up, and the foaming, bubbling waters wash 
hither and thither in confused and reckless tides. 
Here and there strange scenes may be witnessed, 
the great trees rear up their heads, broken and 
shattered, to look once more upon the dusky light 
of frightened day ; upon them and around them 
are weird and ghastly figures, man and beast 
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contend for a moment for that which appears as 
a resting place, or a refuge — vain contention! 
The strong whirl had only seized the rooted tree 
and, swinging it round in its fury, had raised for 
an instant the dishevelled head ; round and round 
it goes, laden with its ghastly load, its strange 
companions in adversity, and, as the whirling 
centre seizes its prey, the whole go down together 
into the seething caldron. 

Life has ebbed away, the raging element has 
done its duty, it has pulled down high places, it 
has filled up the hollows, and now at its height is 
depositing its varied loads with the greatest care. 
I have shown in Chapter VIIL how the little 
floods helped to raise the land, how they used 
their energy and skill in stealing from one place 
and depositing in another, how they built up the 
caves, and bestowed upon man a copy for the 
beautiful arch. 

Now man and his architecture have been sub- 
merged, Man, supposed to have been in a high 

L 
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state of civilization, supposed to have been more 
numerous on the face of the earth then than now, 
has disappeared, he has gone away upon the 
seething flood. 

I have called our present generation a curious 
one ; we enquire and we search, but we have not 
jet come across the bones of antediluvian man. 
Where do the remains of all that vast population 
rest? The mythical hyena did not carry their 
bones into his den, because he also was washed 
away. We do not find man's remains treasured 
up with the bones of the elephant and rhinoceros. 
Man had the gift of reason, and escaped from the 
little floods, which filled up the moulds for the 
caves 1 allude to. But when man and beast were 
washed off together in one great and universal 
deluge, how is it that we do not find their bones 
mixed up together in some of these receptacles, 
these beautiful and natural mausoleums of the 
land? 

The probabilities are that in so sudden a destrue- 
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tioo some remain* of both would have been lodged 
together; bat the absence of man's bones from 
the oaves and the bone heaps I allude toy is a 
strong proof that these were collected and covered 
in before the flood. The absence of man's bones 
from oar eaves, our drift, oar limestone, and our 
chalk, appears, then, to me a direct evtdeneethat 
all these were formed before the Deluge, and that 
the last resting places of the lost peoples may be 
looked for in other regions. 

There are great banks accumulating even now 
in the regions of Newfoundland, but the material 
for these is supposed to come chiefly on icebergs 
from the north. The bottom of the sea shelves 
upwards from that direction, but the face of the 
bank towards the Gulf Stream is abrupt Al- 
though icebergs may deposit their burdens now, 
aome previous arrangement was necessary far 
the interception of the first voyagers from the 
frozen regions, and I look for this intercepting 
<oaase in the system of currents* The Gulf 

l2 
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Stream runs strongly on the deep side, while the 
currents from the north ran gently and with a 
doubtful stream towards it There is conse- 
quently a dead water between them; in these 
dead waters the materials accumulate from the 
north seas, while the fluctuating Gulf Stream 
washes the southern face with a perpetual 
waving current, performing the same ceremony 
under water now, as I have said before was 
performed by currents in the formation of the 
world; one side of a current or eddy-formed 
bank, like the ripple on the sand, is abrupt, 
while the other slopes with a gentle incline. 

Now, in the bosom of such banks as these, 
in the foundation of the larger banks, in the 
south of the Indian Ocean, or in the North Pacific, 
or in the middle of the Atlantic, wherever is 
found a weedy sea, where currents of winds or 
water leave a quiet space, there we may look for 
the refuse of the great Deluge, 

Having thus assured my reader that I am not 
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about to rake up any awful sight of dead men's 
bones and antediluvian skulls, I must go on with 
the destruction of the flood. Man is destroyed 
and carried away on tide and current, its swirls 
and its whirls have buried them in places to be 
found by future races ; the restless waters have 
insinuated themselves into all the stratas, they 
have washed out the soft from the hard, and have 
undermined all places where materials were found 
liable to be washed away. As the flood subsided 
the rocks fell to pieces, great scarps or cliffs were 
formed, land slips took place, and the sloping 
downs fell asunder, segments of hills were exposed 
in their chalky whiteness, their blue flint lines 
were opened up, and the secrets of the earth — 
that wondrous mausoleum — were disclosed ; the 
chalk and the flint told their tales, and exhibited 
all that was left of uncounted myriads of lives ; 
the land slips showed where the great Saurians 
bad revelled at their ease ; the broke? marble 
told of its clustering inhabitants, the stubborn 
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Tor declares it strength, and boaetB in the mul- 
titude of its washings, while segments of cannot 
mourn for the remnants of their arches and their 
contents, which they had hitherto preserved so 
well. 

The baffled destroyer sinks and rons away, 
while the laughing earth springs np in its glory 
and in its renovated nature. But all along the 
water line its contest still continues ; angry with 
the past, greedy for the future, the never resting 
wave works on and eats away the stratas that sub- 
mit to him. Our white cliffs of Dover testify to 
his power and their weakness ; bit by bit, or mass 
by mass, they have crumbled and fallen away to 
what they now are ; our sea coasts of Norfolk and 
of Sussex have fallen victims with many other 
places, and their antique spoils, their antediluvian 
burials, have been wrenched from their careless 
hands. The elephant and the bear, the tawny 
hyena, and numberless other beasts which roamed 
the Alpine retreats in the days of yore, are dug 
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up again by the waves which buried them, and 
tell to our wondering naturalists a tale that is 
scarcely yet comprehended. 

We are taught in that wonderful work of re- 
search, "The Animal Kingdom/' by Baron 
Cuvier, " fossil remains/ 9 that the general cir- 
cumstances of the bone caverns are " extremely 
similar ;" the hills which contain them are all 
calcareous. I have fully described their forma- 
tion in a little work called, "New Pages ot 
Natural History." Their destruction has com- 
menced. Here and there upon our sea coasts we 
find portions of vast caverns cleared out of their 
contents ; scattered about at the bottom of the 
seas we find numberless bones exposed from time 
to time, and these bones prove by their condition 
that they have not been long acted on by the 
water; they are, in fact, washed out of their 
catacombs as the searching wave discovers them. 

They are found in great quantities off the coasts 
of Sussex and of Norfolk, where our chalk forma- 
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tions are broken by the sea. I have talked be- 
fore of alpine retreats and the water sheds of the 
fihine and Elbe. Opposite to the above chalk 
formations are similar veins on the coasts of 
Europe. It is by no means improbable that the 
undulating downs once kissed each other, that 
there was no English Channel, as we now call it, 
but that England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
were broken up into many islands; the water 
channels between them are still visible in our 
sandstones, oolites, clay, limestones* lias, and 
carboniferous deposits. All these channels had* 
as I have said, filled up before the Deluge, and 
now its retiring waters, denuding and robbing its 
softest and latest deposits, wore them away below* 
the former levels. 

lo enable my readers to better understand the 
wear and tear of water, and how it was that the 
Deluge, or the rains since then, have succeeded 
in exposing to our view materials buried by run- 
ning water in places where we can scarcely 
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imagine water ever ran, a wonder that I have 
above said is not absent from so great a thinker 
as the Duke of Argyle, I will carry my sketch to 
a spot familiar to many. I have before visited 
an imaginary bit of the Rhine, let us now look at 
that beautiful and romantic gorge through which 
the Via Mala leads to the Sphegen pass. 

There is no road there in my picture, it is all 
rough and desolate, the chamois stands at gaze, 
unfrightened, on the edge of the precipice, a herd 
of elephants roam through the tangled woods on 
the slope above, the tawny hyena lays basking in 
the sun on the sand by the water side, and the 
croaking vulture, with his bloody beak and pol- 
luted talons, comes to drink from its carrion feast 
The water from which he takes his fill is not the 
dashing and beautiful stream that now is, though 
cascades and great falls were even then plentiful, 
but it was a broad, quiet pool, ponded up by a 
barrier of strong rock, where the Via Mala first 
opens out from the gorge ; from this water there 

l5 
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was a lovely fell over the barrier, which in tiros* 
days connected the now castle-bearing rocks with 
the mountain on the other aide. These castlea 
are now many hundred feet above the stream, 
which at the time I allude to ran level with their 
tops. 

Going on from thence down the stream, we 
find that where these charming mined castles, 
the vestiges of middle ages, now stand, by the 
Lake of Constance, the water still flowed on. 
Where Ehrenbreitstein raises its turrets some 
eight hundred feet above the waters, there also 
they reached nearly to the top, and ponded back 
by the barrier rock, between that place and the 
site of the present Coblentz, they fell over in a 
glorious fell. There was no Cologne and no 
Rotterdam in those days, but the great river ran 
a devious coarse in those channels, which I have 
said ran throqgh the then islands of the now 
Great Britain. 

The resemblance of those ancient islands is 
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shown in the present ones, between Ostend and 
the Hague, from Amsterdam to the months of the 
Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, from thence along 
the western coast of Denmark, and all through 
the beautiful fiords of Norway. 

It will be opposed to this theory, that there are 
wide plains along the course of the Rhine, which 
must neoessarily have been under water ; to this 
I will say that there were, and that the whole 
country from Rotterdam to Frankfort, or beyond 
Strasbourg, was in all probability cut up into 
fiords and islands at the time I allude to, while 
before that these inlets extended much further 
back ; but In this space of country are many 
hilly districts, and the wash from these, gradually 
filling up the spaces alluded to, in time confined 
the river to a smaller channel But while it was 
still running over higher levels the events took 
place whioh are sketched in Chapters VII. — VIIL 

Our geologists have written much on a great 
drift, which has visited these islands from the 
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north. No period has been assigned to this drift, 
and now, at the subsidence of the Deluge, was the* 
time for it to happen ; the low sandy isles, and 
banks of chalk that connected Europe with these 
islands, softened and saturated with water, be- 
came easy plunder to the destroyer, they were 
washed away, and the countries were disunited 

Land and sea have both altered much since 
then; the Rhine has found a lower level, and 
ignores the limestone hills in which it left its 
relics long ago. The water channels across 
Scotland, England, and Ireland are all filled 
up with materials sent before the Deluge, and 
that great catastrophe further denuding the hills, 
filled up the plains, deepened, and worked back 
the river beds. 

We do not conceive that the peaks of the 
Himalaya mountains, the Materhorn of the Alps, 
or our Dartmoor Tors, were always as we now see- 
them ; the deluge left them nearly in their pre- 
sent state. Bain, and snow, and storm fulfilling^ 
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His word have brought them as they are, every 
year they steal the fragments from them ; but these 
peaks were onoe surrounded by sunny slopes and 
fruitful plains — time destroyed these and washed 
them away. The congealing snow rested on 
them, and every season, as the warmth of summer 
came, the avalanches fell, laden with the loosened 
debris of the mountain tops, and so their 
u glories pass away," they " change and decay •* 
in a perpetual routine, so slow that the legends 
of man scarcely note it, while the brief reason of 
man occasionally ignores it ; full of doubts and 
uncertainties, learning to-day and unlearning to- 
morrow, the mind of man flutters on from one 
thing to another, and accepts a well argued theory 
as a truth. I write my impressions in a plain 
unvarnished tale of the law of nature, a law 
which has been going on from time unknown, 
and will go on, under the sure guidance of Him 
who changeth not 
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CHAPTER XX. 



• Who if as the wise man P and who 
Knowath tha interpretation of a thingf 



Hating thus, by a slow and almost imperceptible 
process, brought the dry land through many 
Bullions of years to the surface of the water, 
having divided the waters below from the waters 
above, and again united them in the Deluge, and 
having then given an outline of reconstruction 
and denudation, till 097 earth has assumed its 
present shape and appearance, I will now endea- 
vour to sketch the wisdom with which we interpret 
events that come before our eyes, and the intelli- 
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genoe with which we hold our dominion over all 
that liveth on the earth, 

"Know thyself" was a wise saying when 
uttered, it is wisdom still ; unless we acquire that 
knowledge we become as the weathercock that 
tarneth with the wind. Having acquired that 
knowledge we may discover that these are many 
tilings which, happening daily before our eyes, 
may not be comprehended, many in which we 
may be mistaken, many to which there are two 
interpretations, and many which admit of only 
one* 

Wise men, prophets, magicians, soothsayers, 
oracles, witches, wizards, spirit rappers, illustrate 
the previous sentence, To the spirit rapper there 
is only one meanings-deceit. The witches or 
wizards may be good people, thongh they come 
Wider the denomination of bad; the oracle was 
Ottered in vqgne and doubtful terms ; the aooth- 
4fty*j* or omen explainer was oft-times mistaken ; 
the magicians cowld not interpret; and thongh 
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there were false prophets, yet the true ones were 
on a footing with the wise men, and knew the 
interpretation of a thing. 

From the beginning of legendary lore down to 
the present time, we find that man continues the 
same : he has a desire to discern truth, to look 
into the future, and to comprehend things which 
may not yet be known. Pope found the vanity 
of man when he wrote, 



1 Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of troth, in endless error hurled ; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world." 



Charles Fox exhibited the latter line in the 
last century, when he submitted to the artifices 
of a sensible woman of the world, who advertised 
to give valuable advice for half-a-guinea, and 
when he exhibited himself as the sincere friend 
of freedom, and of the best interests of mankind. 
In the present century we find a lady running 
into similar jests, and losing all her property in 
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the vain attempt to be " beautiful for ever," and 
to get a real lord for a husband. 

I have shown what appear to be errors in the 
course of my sketch, but which are accepted as 
troths by many. 

We all know what slaves we are to circum-> 
stances and to fashion. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear men of wise 
repute, with followers and admirers by the thou- 
sand, talk of these " latter days/ 9 not as if they 
were talking of their own approaching end, but 
of the end of the world ; others prophesy of the 
fall of empires, then we condescend to the 
elements, and tell of rain, or frost, or meteoric 
exhibitions; we endeavour to measure the dis- 
tance of the earth from the orbs above, calculate 
the reappearance of comets, and tell our wonder-* 
ing listeners that there is iron in the sun. How- 
ever right or wrong those may be, who apply 
their talents to these subjects, and however im- 
material it is to the world at large whether they 
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interpret rightly, I see no advantage in endea- 
vouring to exercise a dominion over that which is 
not plaeed under as, awl I object seriously to 
those who aspire to see the end ef all things. 

We are told that this cometh as a thief in the 
night This thief visits individuals frequently, 
as we have lately seen in the melancholy catas- 
trophe near Abergele, where upwards of thirty 
people were launched into eternity, without sign 
or knowledge of danger. But the end of all 
things is not yet, apd as far as man can see there 
is no mere chance of the end of this world now 
than there was millions of years ago. It may be 
urged that the presumption of saying this is 
equal to the presumption of foretelling the end; 
but it must be remembered that my objection 
arises from the other assertion, and I only say, 
as far as man can see. 

Wise men have been, and I have given a few 
well-known examples of their foresight and in- 
terpretations. Some of our philosophers assert 
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thftt the human race goes <m improving ; if thia 
is the case, how is it that the gift of prophesy 
has departed from us ? Why can ire not inter- 
pret ? "A wise man may think to know it, yet 
shall he not be able to find it" 

Jt seems to me that we are far behind-hand in 
tfce exercise of those gifts, which, if cultivated, 
would enable us to do, and to know more than. 
we do. We are educated, bat we fall into one 
groove, no attention is paid to any peculiar 
faculty, and every boy in the class, or in the 
school, goes through the same routine. When 
we leave school we follow such pursuits as our 
education has qualified us for, or enter such pro- 
fessions as our natural guardians have selected, 
without very much enquiry whether the requisite 
qualifications are, or are not, possessed ; true it 
is, that examinations are passed as a test for 
particular occupations, but though the examined 
may be found fitted to fill such situation, it does 
not prove that he would not have been better 
fitted to do wmethiug else, if notice having been 
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taken of the bent of genius, that inclination had 
been duly cultivated. 

Many of us, therefore, having left school, on 
finding out early in our career that the education 
we have received has not been according to our 
talent, at once throw off the leading strings, 
and pursuing a course of study of our 
own, discover in the first place, that 
much valuable time has been lost, and 
that much which has been acquired by the mind 
has again to be forgotten. The circumstances of 
some people enable them to change ; the force of 
others puts them in the right direction. Ex- 
amples of these changes from one education to 
another, and from no education to the height of 
learning, or of skill, are plentiful ; but there is a 
vast concourse of human beings whose talent, 
blighted from the first, never gleams again, or if 
it does flicker at all, becomes like the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic given to us by the inimitable Quarles,. 



' My feeble light is thus tossed to and fro, 
The sport of all the envious winds that blow." 
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This education is a delicate subject, and men's 
minds in England are at present dwelling on it. 
Every one strives to teach his poorer neighbour, 
«nd vast trouble is taken in the matter. 

Since writing this, I find that Dr. Grierson 
has read a paper to the British Association, at 
Norwich, on education and science, in which he 
Bays: "The only effectual mode of education 
was that which appeals to nature/' and he advises 
" teachers to take their pupils to a museum, a 
garden, or the seashore. 9 ' I would add to all, 
Wild nature, if there is inclination for it 

It is quite possible that every here and there a 
mortal will be raised from his normal condition 
into a higher sphere. It is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that many more men may 
rise from the lower grades into situations of 
mark and usefulness; and with the chance of 
meeting one such in a century I would not wish 
to decrease the efforts of the education school. 
But when I see that these efforts frequently tend 
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to avert the minds of ota labouring' population 
item the duties to which they were born (duties 
which most be fulfilled by some one), without 
qualifying them to fulfil any other duty, I Uft 
tip my feeble voice and cry aloud against this 
system of general education. There are myriads 
of people in the world, there are countless leaves 
upon the trees ; as there are no two leaves alike, 
So are there no two individuals similar, either m 
face or mind, yet all are subjected to the same 
mechanical tuition, and ell leave it, as a rule, 
with disagreeable impreSsiofts of iU Th<m is 
•another evil attending this system, which has 
been brought to the notice of the public, and 
which cannot be too often repeated till a remedy 
is fotmd for it Oar yaufcg people of many 
classes learn to read, and indulging this propen- 
sity fall in with books which inculcate no gwkL 
Their " little learning is a dangerous thing," and 
has in many instances led them into evil WayB. 
We are a free people, we may write what we 
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please, and read what we plepse ; there is a limit 
to obscene prints and pictures, it is true, but 
there is no limit to that literature which goes 
under the name of sensational ; this, frequently 
dressed up in fair language, inflicts more danger- 
ous wounds than a plain picture of evil. Ex- 
amples of impunity are held up before the young, 
and away they go down the beaten track. 

Our system of education can be traced in 
higher circles than those above alluded to. The 
son is for the church, and is brought up accord- 
ingly ; but when entering on his duties he finds 
his talents unfitted for the situation, and dwindles 
down into apathy, orrises up in a line of his own, 
till his gifts are conspicuous beyond his duty. 

We live in a forced system, but we take no 
care that that system is pure ; our little world is 
very full, and occupation for our future genera- 
tions is looking scanty, our young people start 
for everything, and every one is qualified to fill 
the place he gets ; things go on in their even w^y 
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and the man succeeds wonderfully in that which 
would do very well without him. But when the 
work runs out of its groove it often happens that 
the man, whose duly it is, becomes unfitted to 
control it. Our Indian Mutiny was a case of this 
sort ; if men fitted for their duty had been there 
it would never have occurred. The outbreak in 
Jamaica was an example to the contrary; the 
right man was there, he acted with spirit and 
independence, and England did all she could to 
suppress this spirit. It will be an evil day for 
her, when she stamps out the natural energy and 
genius of her sons, and binds them all upon the 
rule of her own law. 

We have distant dominions which are placed 
under that which ought to be efficient control, 
but we labour to destroy that efficiency in more 
ways than one. It is supposed that able men 
are selected for the charge, but we unite these 
charges to our home offices by the endless elec- 
tricity, and taking away the real duty, leave 
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t)nly the nominal, The man, then, who is placed 
in charge is not the wise man* Is this trne of 
many offices? 

In private life the thing is different, each man 
applies himself to the situation or the employ- 
ment that he fancies ; here and there are bright 
examples of genius rising from varied stratas of 
our people ; these may be looked on as wise men. 
Their natural gifts guided them in the paths 
selected, their talents were placed out at interest, 
-and I may point to two individuals as illustrating 
the system — Mr. Peabody, of America, and the 
first Sir Jemsetgee Jegeeboy, of Bombay, men 
who, working honestly and laboriously in their 
vocations, acquired that wealth which mortals so 
often seek in vain ; having acquired it they both 
•sacrificed that vanity of riches common to 
humanity, and devoted vast sums of money to 
the benefit of aliens and the poor, exercising the 
wisdom of dominion by their actions. 

I could mention many, who have in like man- 
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net used the gifts whfoh (Jod gave • to them, irtt 
only for their own but for the- benefit of others ; 
every one in his own circle will recognise similar 
examples. As far as I can discover, these men 
owe their positions more to their natural andun- 
aided talents than to any benefit derived from the 
system of education. So it goes on ; a spec of 
spray may rise from the ocean to the top of the 
lofty cliff, but the great wave breaks, and foams, 
and scatters, and runs back again to the deep. 

Thus we exercise our dominion over a world in 
Which there is no sameness ; everything that we 
see or hear of has a difference ; differences mul- 
tiply till variety has no end. Yet we endeawur 
to rule all this variety of nations, of animals, 1 or 
of vegetable life, by fixed rules, and unalterable 
laws, and by one methbd of education, Natare 
goes on — howeror well, however ill orur duties ate 
conducted; but our nafctiral interpretation' of 
nature's rules is a lost talent, it is one that j we 
tie up in a napkin, and trust to the scientific in- 
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struments, which we possess , to tell us what to 
do, and yet all around as we have the 'means to 
«HveatnaturaHnterpretattions. 1 The ; fi&bTufefring 
to the rapid shallows tell that wmter is gerae. 
The thrash -sings his peculiar soag, -and the cat 
scratches ihe tree' to tell us <)f approaekittg rain ; 
the rooks foretell a stwnay day ; the ; little ant, 
foreseeing a colder wind, declines to bring hat 
white eggs to the saffaoe; arid -the »wild 
fowl flitting to the south on eager wing, tell us 
that winter is come again. There are thousands 
of indications of change, which only require at- 
' Mention to be properly interpreted, and he who 
can interpret nature right can also tell what man 
will do, and what he will come to, travelling on one 
beaten track. Daily we reach our bourne ; we 
may have done much, we may have done little in 
4he line of life to which our duty bound us, the 
records of those deeds lie hid in fleeting memories 
x>r in dusty records, and we drop into our gravea 
•as a drop of water into a fleece of wooL 

m2 
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Looking over our cemeteries, I find grand 
records of deeds gone by ; these are reserved for 
Westminster Abbey and our beautif dl cathedrals ; 
but on the slate and marble slabs of our more 
numerous villages I find the common results of 
the common education — " He lived the allotted 
time of human life in peace and charity with his 
neighbours/ 9 

Many a wise man has had a smaller epitaph 
than that. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



f Am it was in the beginning, 
Ib now, and ever shall be, 
World without end. Amen/ 



I comb, then, to the unavoidable conclusion that 
man, to whom was entrusted the dominion over 
all things living upon earth, to whom reason was 
given, so that he might be fitted to perform that 
duty well, fulfils it more by accident than by 
design. 

His ideas of creation have always been more 
in reference to himself than to the great, the 
wonderful, the beautiful design of the Creator. 
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His thoughts on the making the dry land are* 
contradictory, and frequently untenable in detail,, 
and in the whole his theories of time are errone- 
ous, inconsistent, and narrow. 

He gives to the Creator of Heaven and earthy 
of all that is in both, the Creator of sun and 
moon, and stars, and of all the heavenly hosts, a 
limit of power, as if he was limiting a human 
being; man has limited the Creator of life to one 
monad, and all the varieties of each distinct class 
of animals (man included) come from that one. 
Shall I have the power to raise the thoughts of 
iny fellow creatures from that narrow gfoove, and 
open up to them a view of might and majesty, 
of eternity past, and a " for ever" to come? 

How often do we repeat the heading of this 
chapter without accepting its full meaning; as 
the weary sempstress plies her familiar needle 
and thinks of other things, so we pass these 
familiar words without heeding them. 

I have mentioned above the boundless limits. 
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given , to this world » by the Chaldeans and the 
Egyptians j but ia: the inaugural address of Dr. 
Hooker to the British Association at Norwioh, 
August, 1868, I find that 20,000,000, 400,000,000, 
500,000,000, and 600,000,000 of years have been 
given as dates for creation, And that other philo- 
sophers have assigned to the habitable globe an 
age far exceeding the longest of these periods, 
" and surely," says Dr. Hooker, u in estimates of 
such a nature as the above, that are calculated 
faom dates that are themselves hypothetical in a 
great degree, there are no principles upon which 
we are warranted in assuming the speculations of 
the -astronomers to be more worthy of confidence 
than those of the biologist." 

There is wisdom in these words, and they 
strengthen me in writing again words which 
were jotted down before they were uttered. 
Surely if the variations in the theories of crea- 
tion, can be reckoned, by hundreds, or tens of 
millions,, w& may aa well call it all eternity. 
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Six hundred millions of years are so close an ap- 
proach to " for ever " that I find no more diffi- 
culty in accepting an eternity than that fixed* 
though invisible limit; I can grope abont for 
events, which happened beyond that date, as 
easily as for those which may have happened 
within it; lean tell when the old and broken 
oak was a sappling by the number of circles in 
the wood of its stem, but the circling stratas of 
our earth have never yet been so exposed as to 
enable man to read its age; there have been 
buildings up and pollings down, construction and 
re-construction, modelling and remodelling, till 
dates and history are lost, and I think with 
Coleridge when he said, " Antecedently to all 
history, and long glimmering through it as a hazy 
tradition, there presents itself to our imagination 
an indefinite period, dateless as eternity." 

Imagination may run back to this period, it 
may revel in the lost histories of the battles of 
the gods, and look with gasping curiosity on the* 
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pages of the lost book of Jasher. It may pass 
on, and wonder why no interpretation has been 
given of that God, in whose likeness man was 
made, though no man hath seen God at any time. 
It may rest unsatisfied with the explanations that 
have been given regarding the sons of God, who 
took unto them the daughters of men. It may 
dream of the fruits of the ground that Adam fed 
on before he was condemned to labour as a 
criminal ; and it may wonder why the age of man 
was reduced from the nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years of Methuselah to the present three score 
years and ten, beyond which life is pronounced a 
labour and a trouble. 

We may bestow a passing thought why man, 
on creation, had the herb and the fruit tree given 
for food, and why after the flood everything that 
had life was given him for food. These are sub- 
jects inscrutable ; but we may pass on down the 
page of Bible history, and seek for people who 
are mentioned there. Where are the namesakes 

x5 
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of Shadrac and Mesfaac? They are in India, in, 
the hills of the Deccan, a conquered people, and 
outcasts, and once robbers, still outcasts, bat an 
industrious people. Where is Bel? Jeremiah, 50* 
—8, " Bel is confounded." Bel may be found in 
the present Bheel, a conquered and reduced 
people, now living in the Syadra range of moun- 
tains. 

Both these peoples live among the Hindoos, 
but maintain their own religious rites and cus- 
toms, and thus we come on gradually to historical 
times. These races lived in the land, and were 
conquered by the Hindoos, and the Hindoos were 
a nation before they reached these lands. They, 
or a people from whom they sprung, gave the 
grand name to the mountain, which I take for 
my title; even for that there is no date; but 
amongst the people who gave these names, there 
are still the antique customs, which are detailed 
in the Bible as if they were written yesterday, 
and putting together the ancient customs and tho 
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ancieni names, I. cpme to the conclusion that. the 
Hi&doos,vpr,a people from whom they sprang, 
w^re: cradled oa the sunny slopes of. the Bima* 
layas, and the Hindoo-koosh. (I may here allude 
to -the word Sbai tan Satan* a Hindoo word used 
nearly allxxver the world). When this happened 
no one , can < say, . but the Bindea still bears the 
stamp of a beautiful creation,, and may readiXy 
haye given the idea, of a god-like > origin, and 
hence may come the - sona of God, , though they 
were, as Adam was, the offspring of the earth*. 

la . looking rowd we find < peoples* of many 
characters,, of many appearances v there is. a 
diminutive huehman? in Africa, the gigantic 
Patagonian in< South America* the degraded 
South Sea Islanders, and the proud Indian 
warrior of .North America. The flat faced China- 
man, and the thin faced American,these,withmany 
other races, are utterly unlike one another — they 
vary in details.. These is swage and civilised 
life, eager competition and drivelling apathy; 
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there are human beings without ideas beyond* 
those which emanate from bodily wants ; there- 
are others whose minds are busy with all the 
world. 

Looking at the animal kingdom, we find a 
greater difference, and an infinite variety. Fossil 
remains are not similar to the same classes which 
now exist. Professor Huxley tells us that " the 
ancient crocodiles differ from those which exist 
now in the structure of the backbone, and in the 
position of the nostrils ; but they do not differ 
from existing crocodiles more than existing 
crocodiles differ from one another ;" but he con- 
tinues, u we have no warrant in tradition, or any^ 
authority for assuming that separate species of 
crocodiles were created at distinct and separate 
intervals through a period extending over millions 
of years." 

He leaves his audience to select any system 
they may please, but tells us that his theory " is 
that these several species have been developed by 
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the operation of natural causes, and of our primi- 
tive stock." Naturalists have observed that shell 
fish, exposed to stormy situations, prepare much 
thicker shells than those of the same sort in calm 
localities. Thus it is in all nature. Instinct^ 
reason, shape, appearance, organization, strength,, 
activity, speed, or slowness, are all found where 
nature demands their presence; even colour 
changes with the season or with the locality ; the 
same fish in different waters assume different 
colours, and the curious may discover that an 
infinite variety runs through the prickles of our 
common horse chestnut, and that it is difficult to 
discover two spikes on the same furze bush simi- 
lar to each other. 

Nature does all this, and man, in attempting 
to improve our nature, grafts or buds from one 
tree to another. The leaf produced from the graft 
retains the power of using the gases or the 
moisture around it in producing a fruit similar to 
that of its parent tree, but the seed of that grafted 
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fruit i refuses to . propagate! the . altered, fruity and 
jseforns to< the stock of rits f ol&roo& - Man obtains 
mules, , but roulefldonot reproduce. By care and 
attention man has ditacovered'maiiy varieties whiob 
nature: produces;: tkk apple of the potato* will 
produce many changes from ifcr seed^andn the 
ingenuity* of man istshararrin: seleciingfrom? these 
changes the* root which is most usefai 

We may* . then, take it for' granted' that man is 
unahl^ and nature: is able to prodmce from one 
stock many/ varieties 'of living' organisms, or of 
vegetable kinds, and these varieties may be so 
numerous^ and to the outer eye' so separate and 
distinct as to obtain different 'names and to be 
applied to different uses, but science claims them 
asiofione stock, and thus one monad may have 
been claimed as the origin of all life; 

There are lower creations in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms so distinct and so confined to 
particular districts, that we feel' obliged to allow 
that they are indigenous to such regions. Man 
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appears to have had the power of locomotion &r 
ever, and to have been found in places without a 
trace of his journey being left • Seeds may hare 
been oonveyed on the wings of the- wind, by birds, 
or on the currents of water, and they may: have 
reproduced strange varieties on soils different 
from .their parentage; but we know of no tree in 
the old world which could have given a parentage 
to the Wellingtonia gigantea of Australia, there 
is nothing elsewhere that could have produced the 
mahogany tree of America* and there are many 
plantain Asia and Africa which a re. not recognized 
elsewhere. In the animals the distinction is moire 
complete. There is no animal in the new world 
similar to the carnal, there. is nothing in the old 
like the lama. Africa alone produces the eland 
and a vast variety of antelopes, America, the 
wapiti, and Australia the kangaroo. 

I am aware of no event that could have destroyed 
those animals or vegetations in the countries 
wfatere we do not find them; I will, therefore^ 
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give nature the credit of having produced them 
solely where we do find them. The earth appears 
to be everywhere capable of production, it pos- 
sesses the minerals and the metals, which are the 
component parts of life. Air, warmth, and 
moisture having found the germ in the dust of 
the earth, a life may be considered as the neces- 
sary result ; as to the causes which produce the 
germ, man apears to be as ignorant as he is of 
the deep currents of the ocean,* or the upper 
currents of the atmosphere. 

If we consent, then, to the formation, creation, 
production, or birth of life in varied places, we 
can place no limit to such creations. Man may 
have sprung from the sunny slopes of the Andes 
as easily as he did from the cradle of Asia, and 
the Bible history is no less true if he did so. The 
lama and kangaroo are not supposed to have 
entered into the ark, and the beautiful eland is 



* Most interesting enquiries on this subject are noticed in the 
Times of 14th September, 1868* 
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not mentioned as a sacrifice. These unknown 
creatures, like the unknown regions of the earth, 
are not alluded to in holy writ, but that is no less 
true as far as it goes ; it is more, it is a beautiful 
truth, and exhibits to us a faith, a hope, a 
charity ; a trustof a people in their Maker, and 
a mercy of a Maker to His people. 

I go beyond this limit of a Creator's love, and' 
imagine that this mercy had a wider sphere, that 
as His spirit moved over the face of the waters 
and formed the dry land, so His spirit moved 
upon the dry land in more places than one, and 
while he created grass, and herb, and tree, fowls 
of the air, fishes of the sea, the creeping thing, 
beasts, and all ' that live upon the earth, in all' 
regions, he was preparing habitations every- 
where for man. 

Man is the last step in the creation as far as it 
has gone, and man, almost everywhere, appears 
to have a knowledge of divinity, the vestiges of 
religion in many places are pure and holy, and 
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we^daueaeronknotr finding?; traces of similar reli^ 
gienfr ia Ameiriefty ia; Aaia, and: ia Bnglaftdy a 
rdligion thai bandied, an*. in England with the 
Druids IueemejegioBsreligion has branched 
out into asmany divinities,. aaoccasion demanded*, 
but for u& has been re&erved that . beautiful relik 
gion of the Trinity, thefirsfc doctrine of which is: 
our duty towawk God, and the second is oar duty 
towards our neighbour. 

The commandments to carry ont these precepts 
were originally concise and plain.; but as the 
ancients manufactured a God for every occasion, 
we manufactured. a i law; the plain command* 
mente were not enough for us, .one God was not 
enough for them. They ran into confusion, and 
we, are fast running in the same direction. Thu& 
we follow nature in her changes. The birth place 
of the. first man, however, is not .known, the site 
of. the garden of Eden has not. been discovered ; 
theories and fancies have been given to us, yet no 
certain, place, is found ; but beyond the place 
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where the Bible fixes it with, a wide margin, we 
find records of nations of whom there are no 
traces in history. 

There are great monuments in Ceylon, and 
grand vestiges in Mexico, and I find by " The 
Times" of September 5, 1868, that four races 
of men are supposed to have preceded the red 
man of America, the legend of whose coming is 
lost. Some of these old races buried their dead 
in a sitting posture ; not long since a headless 
Indian was found in the forests of the Rocky 
Mountains in that position ; there are tribes in 
India who still bury thus. " Sit down !" is the 
salutation to a living stranger in the East*. Was 
the position selected as the most honourable for 
the dead? 

There is another region of the world, to which 
curiosity has beeni directed sin ce thetxme of Hero- 
dotus (or for oVer 2,300 years) ; this curiosity has 
only lately been partly gratified. . We. have dis- 
covered that there is water, . and. food, and animal 
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life in plenty in Central Africa, and that vast 
regions send their water sheds to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. Man is there in an original state, with 
the same face as is represented in the most 
ancient sculptures of the East as belonging to 
the Gods. 

I might refer to books, but my subject would 
never have an end, and I believe I have said 
enough to make people think that other human 
beings may have been produced from the earth 
before Adam, and that as the Almighty was 
capable of creating the lower orders of life in all 
regions, man has no right to limit the creation 
of himself to one. 

The Bible tells us that man was created in the 
likeness of God ; we find man's early ideas of a 
god in the sculptures of the East, yet, " No man 
hath seen God at any time." From whom then 
did the sculptor copy? The Bible tells us that 
the sons of God took unto them the daughters of 
men. Who were these sons of God ? 
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I think there is a wider sphere than the land 
of Adam, over which God the Creator spread 
His fostering spirit, and that as He created all 
vegetable life on the earth, and in the sea, in all 
regions, so He created all animal life in every 
region, where the moisture and the warmth 
allowed it, where the herb and the fruit grew 
spontaneous, and afforded an easy food to the 
bird, the cattle, and the man. 

The succession in creation, as given to us in 
the Bible, is grand and beautiful ; nothing was 
created till its place was ready for it, and before 
the grass and herb or tree were produced we 
come upon an unknown time, when the hazy 
light divided the day from the night, the com- 
mencement of that love, which, springing from 
the Creator, has from that time to this increased 
in intensity for this earth, and for all that is upon 
it 

The Mosaic record of creation tells us of their 
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own progenitor, of .their own world, and their 
own people, the inspiration required the writer to 
go no further ; but the discovery of other lands 
beyond what was then their Whole earth, does not 
militate against the beautiful truths written by 
him. He calls God u Almighty," -and we may 
give him the credit of being so ; the old writer 
intended no limit to His power, but his limit has 
been accepted from that time to this, he knew of 
nothing beyond a small regkm in Asia, «od a 
smaller* in Africa, he went to the .utmost limits 
of his knowledge, and would doubtless have gone 
farther if he had known the boundaries tf 3A>e 
earth. 

This inspired writer has taught us tobelievein 
a God as the Creator, a belief handed down on 
beauty and in purity from His time till now r *we 
can make this belief purer, grander, and 'more 
beautiful, we can believe that His word was from 
an eternity, that it was Almighty, ^,nd extended 



L 
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over every region of this earth, from its darkness 
and its chaos, when His spirit moving upon the 
face of the waters created this beginning, which 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen. 



THE END. 



T. 0. Kiwbt, 80, Welbeok Street, Cavendish. Square, London. 
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Author op " A Heart Twice Won. m 



In 2 Vols. 

MY SISTER DAGMAR, 

By the Author op " Uncle Cliye." 



TRODDEN DOWN, 

By Mrs. C. J. NEWBY, 

Author of 'Common Sense," "Kate Kennedy," "Wondrous 
Strange," &c. 

"Mrs. Newby has written several tales of considerable merit, but 
nothing has come from her pen better than this narrative of woman's 
trial, error, penitence, and atonement. The reader will peruse 
' Trodden Down* with pleasure."— Athen^um. 

"'Trodden Down* will firmly establish its author in the same 
lank as Miss Mulock and the author of ' Adam Bede-' " — Globe. 

" We have not for a considerable time read a story of so much in- 
terest ."—Ob server. 

" We have great pleasure in calling the attention of the reading 
public to the best novel of the year, ' Trodden Down.' "—Harrogate 
Advertiser. 

"A tale of deep interest, domestic trials, and womanly tender- 
ness, chastened and directed by high moral principles. Mrs. Newby 
is mistress of the art of connected narrative."— Morning Advertiser. 

"The book is a good book, and full of real interest." — Church 
and State Beview. 

" The characters are well drawn, the incidents graphically delinea- 
ted, and the language powerful and graceful."— Brighton Examiner. 

" The work is a true novel ; it is most engrossing in its details, but 
it is at the same time a really good book, healthy in its morality and 
sound in its philosophy." — Brighton Gazette. 

" Mrs. Newby tells her tale with simplicity and feeling, and thus 
renders it touching and attractive." — London Beview. 
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In Three Vols. 

IT MAY BE TRUE, 

By MBS. WOOD. 
" A highly interesting novel."— Observer. 

"'It may be True' is a novel good enough in all respects to 
warrant us in recommending our readers to read it. It is clever, 
spirited, sensible, and interesting, and when powerful writing, or 
vivid description, or genuine humour is wanted, Mrs. Wood is equal 
to all those occasions/'— Athen^um. 



FOUETH EDITION. 
In Three Vols. 

COMMON SENSE, 

By the Author of " Trodden Down." 

" To read common sense in a novel is a very uncommon thing, but 
to find three volumes of common sense is perfectly surprising ; yet 
such is the case with Mrs. Newby*s last work. Every chapter con- 
tains an instructive lesson in life, an object set before us to acquire, 
and the means of obtaining it by the most upright and honourable 
means It may with safety be recommended as an admirable novel." 
— Observer. 

"We have read this novel with pleasure. It is a healthy, sensible, 
and interesting story. The title is sober, and scarcely indicates the 
high order of qualities which are illustrated in the narrative— a story 
which may be read with profit as well as pleasure"— Athen^itm. 

" We predicted that ' Kate Kennedy' would be the precursor of still 
higher achievements, and we have not been disappointed. It can 
with advantage be put into the hands of the youngest novel reader, 
who may learn from it that the smallest affairs in life maybe regulated 
by the highest principles/' — Victoria Magazine. 

" The whole tone of the book is healthy, the style is easy, and the 
language well chosen. The love scenes are far more true to life than 



the sickly sentimentalities we are often invited to accept as heart 
effusions The story is built on one great evil of the present day, the 
living beyond one's means, and we would particularly call attention to 
the good feeling which is shown as existing between the different 
classes of society. The plot is simple and natural. It is one of the 
best novels of the day, the healthy tone of which will place it on the 
fame shelf with those of Miss Austen."— Reader. 
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In 8 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

THE MAITLANDS, 

By the Author of "Three Opportunities." 

" Each chapter ig a homily ; every volume contains a world of good 
advice. The strictest parent might rejoice to see his daughter poring 
over its pages." — London Review. 



In 8 Vols. 

UNCLE ARMSTRONG, 

By LORD B*»»*»*M, 
Author of "Masters and Workmen." 
" The style is simple and easy."— Reader. 



In 2 Vols. 21s. 

THE STORY OF NELLY DILLON, 

By the Author of "Myself and mt Relatives." 

"It is written with the finished simplicity of an experienced storvist, 
and its traits of Irish life and modes of Irish thoughts and expressions 
are like daguerreotyp-s in their exactness and exquisite expression.'— 
Dublin General Advertiser. 

' ( A vigorous tale . most t rue in i ts sketches of Irish life. This story 
must have been written by a person thoroughly familiar with the 
modes of thought and forms of speech which characterise the Irish 
peasantry."— Warder. 

"Graphic and life-like."— Daily Express. 

" A vigorous tale, most true in its sketches of Irish life." — Dublin 
Evening Packet. 

c e This novel is written with spirit, and the language is enlivened 
with considerable wit and humour."— Observer, 
'"Nelly Dillon is unapproachably excellent.'' — London Review. 

"Well told, and foil of interest; altogether a superior book."— 
Church and State Review. 
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In 1 Vol. Price 120. 

THE SPAS OF BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 

Bt THOMAS MOKE MADDEN, M.D. 

"A work accurate and serviceable in all its important details. 
The ohapter on the art of travel is a small volume in itself."—' 
Morning Post. 

" We cordially recommend this book not only to the medical pro- 
fession, bnt to educated persons of every calling."— Medical Press. 

"The great value of the book lies in the judicious directions given 
to invalids as to the use and abuse of the individual springs they are 
enjoined to visit."— The Warder. 

" Dr. MaddWs ' Guide to the Spas ' will find equal acceptance 
with medical and non-professional readers, as it supplies what has 
hitherto been a serious want — namely, a complete manual on the 
•object of mineral waters."— Irish Times. 



In One Vol. 10s. 6d. 

AMERICAN AND ITALIAN CANTATRIOL 

By LUCIUS. 

" If half the anecdotes be true, musical gossip must be an inex* 
haustible mine for novelists." — Standard. 

"Lucius has written a clever and amusing work. He draws an 
accurate picture of a phase of Italian life and manners but little 
known in this country. In a simple narrative, the author has worked 
up materials grotesque and pathetic, humorous and grave, in the 
manner of an artist.''-- The Chronicle. 
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In 1 Vol. 10b. M. 

LOST LINKS IN THE INDIAN MUTINY, 

By H. P. MALET, Esq., EXC.S. 



InlTol. 14b. 

THE AGE OP PITT AND FOX, 

By the Author of " Ireland and its Bulers." 

The Times says : " We may safely pronounce it to be the best text 
book that we have yet seen of the age which it professes to describe." 

" It is a-noble work."— Quarterly Bbview. 

" It is a powerful piece of writing." — Spectator. 



In 2 Vols. 28s. 

THE HISTORY OF IRISH PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE, 

From the end of the 17th to the middle of the 19th century, 

By B. B. MADDEN, M.B.I.A., Ac. 

" These volumes form a very valuable, as well as interesting com- 
pendium of Irish History."— Law Times. 

"Dr. Madden's volumes contain much curious matter."— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

" This is really a very useful book."— Examiner. 

" It forms not only a valuable acquisition to Irish literature, but 
to that of the empire." — Dublin Evening Mail. 

"The importance of such a work, executed as it is with care and 
impartiality, must be obvious."— Observer. 

"Dr. Madden* b book must find its way to the shelves of every 
library worth the name."— Saunders* New Letter. 

"Irish Literature is deeply indebted to Dr. Madden for a vast 
amount of information on the social, literary, and political History 
of Ireland."— Freeman's Journal. 

"Dr. Madden's work is foil of rare and curious information."— 
London Bevdew. 

" Dr. Madden has placed his country undergreat obligations by 
this contribution to its historical literature."— Warder. 
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In 1 Vol. Price 12s. 

ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 

A GUIDE FOR TRAVELLERS IN PURSUIT OF HEALTH, 

By THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 

Illustrative of the Advantages of the various localities resorted to by 
Invalids, for the care or alleviation of chronic diseases, especially 
consumption. . With Observations on Climate, and its Influences 
on Health and Disease, the result of extensive personal experience 
of many Southern Climes, 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, MOROCCO, FRANOE.JTALY, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, EGYPT, &c. 

"Dr. Madden has been to most of the places he describes, and his 
book contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal experience 
of a traveller. To persons who have determined that they ought to 
have a change of climate, we can recommend Dr. Madden as a guide." 
— Athmueum. 

"It contains much valuable information respecting various 
favourite places of resort, and is evidently the work of a well-in- 
formed physician."— Lancet, 

" Dr. Madden' b book deserves confidence— a most accurate and 
excellent work."— Dublin Medical Review. 

"It cannot but be of much service to such persons as propose 
leaving home in search of recreation, or a more benign atmosphere. 
The Doctor's observations relate to the favourite haunts of English 
invalids. He criticises each place seriatim in every point of view." — 
Reader. 

"We strongly advise all those who are going abroad for health's 
sake to provide themselves with this book. They will find the author 
in these pages an agreeable gossiping companion as well as a pro- 
fessional adviser, who anticipates most of their difficulties."— Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

" To the medical profession this book will be invaluable, and to 
those in ill-health it will be even more desirable, for it will be found 
not merely a guide for change of climate, but a most interesting 
volume of travel.'— Globe. 

" There is something, and a great deal too, for almost every reader 
in this volume, for the physician, for the invalid, for the historian, 
for the antiquarian, and for the man of letters. Dr. Madden has 
rendered a necessary service to the profession and to the public upon 
the subject under notice." — Dublin Evening Post. 

"Dr. Madden' s work is fraught with instruction that must prove 
useful both to practitioner and patients who study it."— Saunders' 
News Letter. 
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In 3 Vols., demy 8to. £2 2b. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES, 

, By JOHN MILBY, D.D., 

Author of "Borne under Paganism and the Popes." 

"Br. Miley supports his position with a plenitude and profundity 
of learning, a force and massive power of reasoning, a perspicuity of 
logical prowess, and a felicity or illustration rarely met in combined 
existence amongst historians of any age."— Morning Post. 

" Illustrated by profound learning, deep thought, refined taste, 
and great sagacity. —Dublin Bbyiew. 

"We have no hesitation in recommending these volumes as cha- 
racterized by learning, eloquence, and original research." — Daily 
News. 



Price Is. 6d. 

PRINCE LIFE, 

By G. P. B. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of "The Gipsy," "Bichelieu," Ac. 

" It is worth its weight in gold."— The Globe. 

"Most valuable to the rising generation; an invaluable little 
book."— Guardian. 



In 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

NORTH OF THE TWEED; 

OB, LOBANCE LANGTON, HIS LIFE, AND ADVENTUBES 

IN SCOTLAND. 

By D. CBOWBEBBY. 

"The incidents and adventures that befel the hero of the tale are 
related in a graphic and racy manner." — Berwick Warden. 

<c It is evidently from the pen of a Scotchman, for he has drawn 
his characters ana depicted the scenery, ' North of the Tweed,' with 
great fidelity."— Express. 

* * We have been highly amused with this book. It is written with 
saoh profound gravity." — AxhbnjEUK. 
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In 1 Vol., 10s. 6d. 

SKETCHES FBOM NATURE AND JOTTINGS 
FROM BOOKS, 

By W. H. C. NATION, 

Author of " Cypress Leaves," " Trifles." 

" The author treats of a variety of subjects connected, with the 
manners and habits of modern life m a humourous spirit/' — London 

&BTIEW. 



In 2 vols., price 21s. 

SHELLEY AND HIS WRITINGS, 

By 0. S. MIDDLBTON, Esq. 

"Never was there a more perfect specimen of biography ."— 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

" Mr. Middleton has done good service. He has carefully sifted 
the sources of information we have mentioned, has made some slight 
addition, and arranged his materials in proper order and in graceful 
language, It is the first time the mass of scattered information has 
been collected, and the ground is therefore cleared for a new genera- 
tion of readers. '— Atheileum. 

" The life of the poet which has just appeared, and which was 
much required, is written with much beauty of expression and clear- 
ness of purpose. Mr. Middleton' s book is a masterly performance." 
—Somerset Gazette. 

" Mr. Middleton has displayed great ability in following the poet 
through all the mazes of his life and thoughts. We recommend the 
work as lively, animated, and interesting. It contains many carious 
disclosures. —Sundat Times. 



In 3 Yolfl., price 54s. 

A CATHOLIC HISTORY OP ENGLAND, 

By W. B. MAG OABE, Esq. 

• c This work is of great literary value."— Times. 
" A better book, or more valuable contribution to historical litera- 
ture, has never been presented to the reading public." — Observer. 
" A valuable and extraordinary work."— Quarterly Ebview. 
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In 2 Vols., 21s., cloth. 

THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 

By CAPTAIN MEDWIN, 

' Author of " Conversations with Lord Byron." 

" This boot mnst be read by every one interested in literature."— 
Morning Post. 

"A complete life of Shelley was a desideratum in literature, and 
there was no man so competent as Captain Medwin to supply it." — 
Inquieeb. 

"The book is sure of exciting much discussion."— Litebaby 
Gazbtte. 



Second Edition, now ready, in 3 Vols , price 42s. 
THE LITERABT LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP THB 

COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 

By B. MADDEN, Esq, F.B.C S. ENG. 

Author of " Travels in the East," " Life of Savonarola," Ac. 

" We may, with perfect truth, affirm that during the last fifty 
years there nas been no book of such peculiar interest to the literary 
and political world. It has contributions from every person of literary 
reputation— Byron, Sir E. Bulwer, who contributes an original 
Poem, James, D*Israeli, Maryatt, Savage Landor, Campbell, L. E. 
L., the Smiths, Shelley, Jenkyn, Sir W. Gell, Jekyll, Ac., Ac. 5 as 
well as letters from the most eminent Statesmen and Foreigners of 
distinction, the Duke of Wellington, Marquis Wellesley, Marquis 
Douro, Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Durham, Abinger, Ac. — 
Mobnino Post. 



In 1 Vol., price 2s. 6d. 

DRAWING-ROOM CHARADES FOR ACTING, 

Bt C. WARREN ADAMS, Esq. 

" A valuable addition to Christmas diversions. It consists of % 
number of well-constructed scenes for charades."— Guardian. 
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THE TOUBTH EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 

In 1 Vol., post &Vo., price 7fl. 6d. 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN 
FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 

DURING THE LATE WAR, 

By CAPTAIN EDWARD BOYS, 

Royal Navy. 

" Readers will like this curious narrative, vrhich has all the charm 
of truthfulness, which few writers, excepting De Foe, coold have 
written half bo truthfully ; and Captain Boys* interesting and patri- 
otic story is all truth in itself." — Illustrated Times. 

"Many of the events recorded have long since become matters of 
history j they are, however, so mixed np with personal adventures, 
simple truth conveyed in a simple form, that we read on with un- 
flagging attention. — Morning Advertiser. 

" Every youth in Her Majesty's dominions should read these ad- 
ventures/'— Daily Post. 



In 1 Vol., £1 Is., Second Edition. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH FIFTY-POUR SUBJECTS BY 

GEORGE SCARF, JUNR. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
GREEKS. 

By THEODORE PANOFKA 

(OF BERLIN). 

The Times says : " This new publication may be added to a series 
of works which honourably characterize the present age, infusing a 
knowledge of things into a branch of learning which too often con- 
sisted of a knowledge of mere words and furnishing the general stu- 
dent with information which was once exclusively confined to the 
professed archaeologist. As a last commendation to this elegant book, 
let us add that it touches on no point that can exclude it from the 
hands of youth." 

" It will excellently prepare the student for the uses of the vases in 
the British Museum/'— Spectator. 

" Great pains, fine taste, and large expense are evident. It does 
infinite credit to the enterprising publisher."— Literary Gazette, 
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In 1 Vol-, poet 8to., prioe 6a. 

SPIRITUALISM AND THE AGE WE LIVE IN, 

By Mm. CBOWE, 
Author of " Night Side of Nature." "Ghost Stories, Ac." 



InlTol.,10«.6d. 

ADVENTURES OF A SERF'S WIFE AMONG 
THE MDJES OF SIBERIA. 

" In this volume the reader will find a very graphic and truthful 
idea of the physical condition of a large portion of Russia and its 
people.''— Observer. 

" A better idea of the inner parts of Russia may be derived from 
reading this single volume than from any works of travel."— London 
Review. 

"The story is of deep interest, while the charming sketches of 
Russian peasant life are deserving of great praise." — Public 
Opinion. 

" 'The Serfs Wife ' might aspire to be reckoned among works of 
history ."—Church and State Review. 



Dedicated, by permission, to Earl Granville, Lord President of 
the Committee of Council on Education. 

Price 2s. plain, and 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

"OLD SAWS NEWLY SET." 

"Earl Granville's recognition of this little book is a certain 
guarantee of its usefulness and ability. It will cause delight to 
thousands of young* hearts, as well as give a moral tone to thousands 
of young minds. As a book for schools, and for families educated 
at home, we can affirm there have been few books published of greater 
value"— Daily Post. 

"The efficacy and attractiveness of allegory as a means of illus- 
trating great moral truths have been acknowledged in all ages, and 
Mr. George Linley's genius has done good service in publishing this 
'new version of old fables.' This new setting of old saws is well 
timed and appropriate. Mr. Linley's view is graceful and melodious, 
and while he tells his familiar stories in a gay and easy manner, he 
takes care to point their moral with a piquancy and precision not to 
be misunderstood."— Morning Post. 
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In 2 Tola. Price 21s. 

NAPLES, 

By LOED B^^^^*^M. 



In 1 VoL, price 7b. 6d. 

TAORMINA AND OTHER POEMS. 

" It is written with a rare mixture of spirit and graee, and beam 
the marks of a highly cultivated mind, enriched by travel and by 
classic lore."— Scotsman. 



In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. 

HEROIC IDYLLS, 

AND OTHER POEMS, 

By WALTEE SAVAGE LANDOR. 

" These Idylls may take their place with those heretofore given us 
by Mr. Landor. Judged of simply by their merits, they compel that 
rare admiration which we yield only to noble ideals made palpable by 
true heart. As recent works they claim the tribute of our wonder* % 
no less than of our delight." — Athenjeum. 

" The same classical feeling which has given a harmony even to 
the most fanciful of his c Imaginary Conversations,' and moulded the 
thoughts of an English poet in the lines of Greek simplicity and 
beauty, is to be found here, as delicately marked as ever. Few 
artists of modern times have taken a larger range, or have carried out 
a dearly conceived purpose with a steadier hand. When Mr. Landor 
is gone, we shall have lost at once the founder, and almost the only 
follower of a peculiar and grand school." — Saturday Review. 

"Here we recognise the dignified pathos and tranquil beauty cha- 
racteristic of the best of his ' Hellenics.' "—Reader. 

"Mr. Landor' s works, stamped, as they are, with the impress of 
high and original intellect, will ensure for him a proud position 
among the master minds of the period."— Bell's Messenger. 

"Passages fall of vigorous and tender expression, and containing^ 
sentiments and thoughts in accordance with the former works of the 
poet."^-OBSERVER. 

'* A book of rare merit, containing many passages of singular 
power, grace, and freshness of style, which it would be hard to match 
in any modern versifier."— Morning Herald. 
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In 1 "Vol., price Is. 6cL 10th edition. 

THE FIRST LATIN COURSE, 

By Rev. J. ARNOLD. 
" For beginners, this Latin Grammar is unequalled." — Scholastic. 



In 1 Vol., 7s. 6d. 

ON SEX IN THE WORLD TO COME, 

Bt the Rev. G. HOUGHTON, A.M. 

" A peculiar subject ; but a subject of great interest ; and in this 
volume is treated in a masterly style. The language is surpassingly 
)od, showing the author to be a learned and thoughtful man."— New 
parterly Review. 



In 1 Vols. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH, 

By LADY CHATTERTON. 

" No Protestant family should be without this excellent work/'—* 
New Quarterly Review. 



In 1 Vol., 5s. Second Edition. 

THE ROCK OF ROME, 

By the late J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Author of " Virginia," Ac. 

"Mr. Enowles appears to be only s believer in his Bible, as he 
comes forward in this work with an earnestness which all true- 
hearted men will appreciate.' —Examiner. 

" It is a vivid and eloquent exposure of the lofty pretensions of the 
Church of Rome."— Morning Herald. 

" It should be in the libraries of all Protestants."— Morning Post. 
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In 1 Vol., post 8vo., plates, price 10s. 6d. 

DEAFNESS AND DISEASES OF THE EAR ; 

The Fallacies of present treatment exposed and Remedies sug- 
gested from the experience of half-a-century, 

By W. WEIGHT, Esq , 

Surgeon Anrist (by Royal Sign Manual), to Her Majesty the hie 
Queen Charlotte, Ac. 



In 1 Vol., 8vo. 

A HISTORY OF THE MODERN MUSIC OF 
WESTERN EUROPE, 

FROM THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
TO THE PRESENT DAY, 

WITH EXAMPLES AND AN APPENDIX EXPLANATORY OP THE THEOBY 
OP THE ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 

By G. R. KIESWITTER; 
With notes by R. Muller. 
"Herr Kieswitter writes clearly because he sees clearly."- 

ATHENAEUM. 



In 1 Vol., price 5s. 

FISHES AND FISHING, 

By W. WRIGHT, Esq. 

*' Anglers will find it worth their while to profit by the author's 
experience."— ATHENiEUM . 

The pages abound in a variety of interesting anecdotes connected 
. with the rod and the line. The work will be found both nti ful and 
entertaining to the lovers of the piscatory art."~MoBNiNG Post. 
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Fourth Edition, 4s. 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE, 

ByJ.H. PAYNE, Esq. 

" The best and most concise treatise on the management of bees. 
- Quarterly Review. 



In 1 Vol., demy 8vo,, price 12s. 

THE SPORTSMAN'S FRIEND IN A FROST, 

By HAEEY HIEOVER. 

" Harry Hieover's practical knowledge and long experience in field 
sports render his writings ever amnsing and instructive. He relates 
most pleasing anecdotes of flood and field, and is well worthy of 
study.'— The Fim,d. 

' ' There is amusement as well as intelligence in Harry Hieover's 
book ."— Athen-eum . 



Fourth Edition. Price 2s. 6d 

THE PROPER CONDITION OF ALL HORSES, 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 
"It should be in the hands of all owners of horses."— Bell's Life. 

" A work which every owner of a horse will do well to consult.''— - 
Mobning Herald. 

" Every man who is about purchasing a horse, whether it be hun- 
ter, riding horse, lady's palfrey, or cart horse, h ill do well to make 
himself acquainted with the contents of this book.'' — Sporting 
Magazine, 



In 1 Vol., price 5s. 

THE SPORTING WORLD, 

By HARRY HIEOVEB. 

''Reading Harry Hieover's book is like listening lazily and luxuri- 
ously after dinner to a quiet, gentlemanlike, clever talker." — 
Athenaeum. 

'* It will be perused with pleasure by all who take an interest in the 
manly games of our fatherland. It on ght to be added to every sports* 
man's library."— Sporting Review* 
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In 1 Vol., demy 8vo., price 12s. 

SPORTING FACTS AND SPORTING FANCIES, 

By HAEEY HIEOVER, 

Author of " Stable Talk and Table Talk/' " The Pocket and the 
Stud," ' c The Hnnting Keld," Ac. 

"This work will make a valuable and interesting addition to the 
■portaman's library ."—Bell's Life. 

" In addition to the immense mass of practical and useful infer* 
m ation with which this work abounds, there is a refreshing buoyanoe 
and dash about the style, which makes it as attractive and fascinat- 
ing as the pages of the renowed Nimrod himself."— Dispatch. 



In 1 Vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

OUR PLAGUE SPOT. 

In connection with our Policy and Usages as regards Women, our 
Soldiery, and the Indian Empire. 



In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. 

THE BEAUTIES OF JEREMY TAYLOR. 

" We are bound to say that the collector of Jeremy Taylor's ele- 
gant thoughts and aspirations has done his duty successfully. The 
work will be duly appreciated by the reading public."— Examiner. 



In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. 

THE BEAUTIES OF ISAAC BARROW. 

"This book is a fitting companion to the c Beauties of JVremy 
Taylor/ and will be useful to the scholar for extracts."— Morni*q 
Post. 



In 1 Vol., price 2s. 6d. 

CHARADES FOR ACTING. 
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